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Provision  for  Vocational  Re-education  of  Disabled 

Soldiers  in  France 


Vocational  re-education  for  disabled  soldiers, 
as  it  is  carried  on  in  France,  is  not  the  realization 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  prepared  in  advance 
by  the  government,  but  is  the  result  of  various 
isolated  attempts  to  meet  a  great  national 
emergency.  In  the  autumn  of  1914,  large  num- 
bers of  men  wounded  in  the  retreat  from  the 
Belgian  border  and  the  battles  of  the  Marne 
and  the  Aisne  were  being  turned  out  from 
the  military  hospitals.  They  were,  perhaps, 
cured  of  their  wounds,  but  they  were  unfit 
for  further  military  duty,  and  were  there- 
fore discharged  from  the  army.  That  many  of 
them  were  equally  unfit  for  civilian  life  did  not 
at  that  time  concern  the  French  government. 
It  bestowed  upon  them  the  tiny  pension  allowed 
under  a  long-standing  law  and  sent  them  to  their 

1  homes.  How  to  help  them  to  earn  a  decent 
living  and  to  become  again  useful,  self-respecting 
citizens  became  then  questions  for  each  com- 
munity to  solve. 

Rise  of  Re-educational  Schools 

/A  solution  that  went  deeper  than  mere  char- 
itable giving  was  first  worked  out  in  the  city  of 
Lyons  through  the  initiative  and  foresight  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  M.  Edouard  Herriot. 
M.  Herriot  proposed  that  the  city  should  or- 
ganize a  school  where  men  incapable  of  resuming 
their  former  occupation  should  be  taught  a  new 
trade  compatible  with  their  disability.  He 
secured  for  his  project  the  approval  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  and  on  December  16,  1914, 
he  opened  a  school.  Three  pupils  only  were 
enrolled  at  the  beginning,  but  applications  came 
in  rapidly,  and  by  May  of  1915  the  school  was 
full  to  overflowing.  A  second  school  was  then 
f  established  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.1    These 

1  Hirschfeld,  Gustave,  Tourvielle,  Lyon,  1917,  pp.  46-49. 


two  institutions — the  first,  known  as  the  ficole 
Joffre,  and  the  second,  called  the  ficole  de 
Tourvielle — have  served  as  models  for  most  of 
the  other  schools  since  formed  in  nearly  every 
city  of  importance  in  France.2 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  M.  Herriot's 
pioneer  trade  school  for  disabled  men,  the 
national  government  recognized  the  need  for 
work  of  this  kind  and  took  steps  to  create  a 
national  school  of  re-education.  A  home  for 
industrial  cripples  at  Saint-Maurice  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris  was  taken  by  the  government 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  May,  1915,  was  opened 
as  the  Institut  national  professionnel  des  invalides 
de  la  guerre.  The  government  made  this  Institut 
a  model  school  capable  of  training  300  men,  but 
it  left  the  establishment  of  similar  schools 
throughout  France  to  other  agencies. 

The  realization  that  the  problem  of  the  muffles 
could  be  solved  by  re-education  soon  became 
general,  and  various  public  and  private  agencies 
began  to  organize  re-educational  institutions. 
In  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  national  associa- 
tions for  aiding  the  muffles,  departmental  and 
municipal  governments,  local  committees,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  trade  unions,  and  private 
philanthropists  took  up  the  work.  All  through 
1915  schools  of  various  kinds  sprang  up  through- 
out the  country.3 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  was  one  of  those 
who  early  perceived  the  need  of  providing  trade 
training  for  discharged  soldiers.  He  proceeded, 
therefore,  to  do  everything  possible  to  adapt  the 
existing  vocational  schools  under  his  jurisdiction 
to  the  needs  of  disabled  men.  Under  instruc- 
tions from  him  the  department  of  Technical 

2  Carle,  M.  Les  ecoles  professionnelles  de  blesses.  Lyon  et 
Paris,  1915,  pp.  1 13-129. 

3  Ibid,  and  Bittard,  A.  L.  Les  ecoles  de  blesses.  Paris, 
1916,  pp.  68-125. 
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Education  made  an  examination  of  the  trade 
schools  to  ascertain  in  what  measure  they  could 
be  utilized  for  re-education.  The  result  of  this 
examination  was  a  report,  dated  June  3,  1915^0 
the  Minister  of  Commerce,  suggesting  a  plan  and 
program  for  the  work.4  The  report  stated  that 
not  all  the  schools  of  technical  education  could 
be  utilized,  inasmuch  as  some  had  no  capacity 
for  additional  pupils,  or  taught  trades  not  suit- 
able to  disabled  men,  or  could  not  undertake  the 
placement  of  any  more  apprentices  in  their 
trades.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  large 
number  of  schools  could  give  instruction  to 
mutiles.  In  some  schools  it  would  be  possible  to 
receive  men  into  the  same  classes  as  the  regular 
pupils.  In  others  special  sections  for  disabled 
men  could  be  formed.  In  these  last  cases  the 
aid  of  the  municipality  or  of  the  trade  union  was 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  necessary  to  cover 
the  expense  of  the  additional  instruction  and 
equipment.  The  directors  of  a  few  schools 
undertook  to  organize  separate  schools  for  the 
mutiles  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  to  make  them  new  centers  of 
special  technical  instruction. 

Ten  months  afterwards  this  program  was 
largely  realized.6  In  national  schools  of  art  and 
crafts,  national  trade  schools,  and  practical  busi- 
ness and  industrial  schools,  courses  were  ar- 
ranged to  teach  disabled  men  how  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  also  attempted  to 
organize  re-education  in  the  existing  agricultural 
schools.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  most  con- 
veniently situated  schools  had  already  been 
taken  over  for  hospitals,  and  could  not  be  used 
for  instruction.  Some  of  these  have  only  recently 
been  given  back.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has,  however,  organized  sections  for  the  mutiles 
wherever  he  could  find  suitable  accommodations.6 

The  schools  of  all  kinds  now  in  operation  for 
the  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers  number 
more  than  100.  Some  have  no  more  than  a 
dozen  pupils,  while  the  larger  ones  can  accom- 

*  Bittard,  A.  L.     Les  ecoles  de  blesses,  Paris,  1916,  pp. 

IIO-III. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  1 12-122. 

*  Conference  interallied  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation  pro- 
fessionnelle  et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides  de  la 
guerre.    Paris,  191 7,  pp.  205-206. 


modate  from  200  to  300  men.7    A  list  of  these 
schools  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Centers  of  Physiotherapy,  Prosthetic 
Equipment,  and  Re-education 

The  great  majority  of  schools  thus  formed  by 
public  or  private  initiative  had  no  connection 
with  military  hospitals  and  received  as  pupils 
only  discharged  soldiers.  The  National  Institute 
at  Saint-Maurice  was,  however,  in  close  prox- 
imity and  connection  with  a  large  hospital,  and 
its  pupils  were  not  only  discharged  soldiers  but 
also  men  undergoing  treatment  in  the  hospital.8 
There  were  two  other  notable  exceptions  to  the 
rule  in  two  schools  organized  by  the  Union  des 
Colonies  Etrangeres,  a  group  of  foreign  residents 
in  Paris,  who  have  raised  large  sums  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for 
French  soldiers.  One  of  their  schools  was  organ- 
ized in  the  Grand  Palais,  in  Paris,  where  there  is 
a  large  physiotherapeutic  hospital;  another  is 
connected  with  a  convalescent  depot  for  ampu- 
tation cases  at  Maison-Blanche,  Neuilly-sur- 
Marne.  In  both  of  these  schools  the  pupils  are 
inmates  of  the  adjoining  hospitals.9 

In  1916  the  Government  became  convinced 
that  vocational  re-education  should  be  started 
before  discharge,  and  it  decided  therefore  to 
organize  schools  in  connection  with  the  large 
physiotherapeutic  hospitals  and  amputation 
depots  scattered  over  the  country.  The  decision 
was  made  public  in  a  decree  issued  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Medical  Service 
(corresponding  to  our  Army  Medical  Service), 
dated  June  2,  1916.10  As  the  government  did 
not  wish  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
schools  already  running  or  to  duplicate  their 
work,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  announced 
later  that  he  would  make  use,  wherever  possible, 
of  the  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hos- 
pitals by  annexing  these  schools  to  the  hospitals.11 

'  Harper,  Grace  S.  Vocational  re-education  for  war  cripples 
in  France.     New  York,  1918,  p.  13. 

8  Bourrillon,  Maurice.  Comment  reeduquer  nos  invalides 
de  la  guerre.    Paris,  1916,  pp.  95-96. 

8  Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle 
des  blesses.    Paris,  1917,  pp.  202-204. 

10  Journal  des  mutiles,  riformis  et  blessls  de  guerre.  Paris, 
1916,  No.  12,  p.  4. 

11  Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  1.    Paris,  1917,  pp.  50-51. 
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He  has  also  stated  that  he  intends  to  establish 
hospitals  of  physiotherapy  in  connection  with 
every  re-educational  school  doing  effective  work.12 
These  plans  are  being  gradually  carried  out. 

At  the  present  time,  as  a  result  of  the  new 
policy,  there  is  in  every  military  region  of  France 
a  hospital,  or  hospitals,  of  physiotherapy  to 
which  has  been  annexed  a  school  of  vocational 
training.  Eleven  of  these  combined  institutions 
are  connected  with  shops  for  manufacturing 
artificial  limbs  and  other  appliances.13 

According  to  the  order  issued  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  in  June,  1916,  a  man  needing  func- 
tional treatment  for  his  injury  is  to  be  sent  from 
the  general  hospital  to  the  physiotherapeutic 
hospital  into  which  that  general  hospital  empties, 
or  to  the  one  nearest  his  home;  a  man  needing 
an  artificial  appliance  is  to  be  sent  to  the  corres- 
ponding institution  of  prosthetic  equipment 
{centre  d'appareillage).  While  undergoing  the 
needed  treatment,  or  while  waiting  for  his  appli- 
ance, he  can  commence  his  trade  training  in  the 
annexed  school.14  A  difficulty  encountered  with 
this  system  is  that  when  a  man  has  received  all 
the  functional  treatment  which  will  benefit  him, 
or  when  he  has  received  his  appliance,  he  expects 
his  discharge.  On  receiving  it,  he  leaves  the 
institution  and  breaks  off  his  course  of  training. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Medical  Service  has 
stated  that  he  will,  when  the  case  demands, 
defer  the  discharge  until  the  course  of  training  is 
complete.15 

The  model  hospital  of  physiotherapy  in  France 
has  been  installed  by  the  government  in  the 
Grand  Palais  in  Paris.  Treatment  administered 
there  and  in  similar  institutions  is  designed  to 
restore  the  greatest  possible  use  of  their  limbs  to 
men  who  have  received  so-called  functional 
injuries.  The  term  'functional  re-education'  is 
applied  to  this  treatment.  It  embraces  all  the 
different  curative  methods  included  in  the 
general    term    physiotherapy,    such    as    baths, 

"ibid.,  p.  54. 

18  Harper,  Grace  S.  Vocational  re-education  for  war  cripples 
in  France.    New  York,  1918,  p.  31. 

14  Journal  des  mutitts,  reformis  el  blesses  de  guerre.  Paris, 
1916,  No.  12,  pp.  4—5. 

16  Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformed  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin,  No.  1.    Paris,  1917,  p.  51. 


massage,  electricity,  heat,  radium,  and  exercis- 
ing apparatus.  In  this  field  French  doctors  are 
said  to  have  developed  a  high  degree  of  skill.  A 
study  of  French  methods  would  have  undoubted 
value  for  American  physicians,  but  as  it  is  a 
medical  matter,  the  subject  will  not  be  treated 
in  this  report. 

The  kind  of  artificial  limbs  provided  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  everyone 
interested  in  the  subject  of  trade  training  for  war 
cripples,  and  will  therefore  be  covered  in  a  later 
section. 

Interests  of  the  Different  Ministries 

The  National  Institute  at  Saint-Maurice  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  is  supported  entirely  by  funds  placed  by  the 
National  Assembly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.18 

The  schools  created  by  public  bodies — depart- 
ments, municipalities,  chambers  of  commerce, 
hospitals,  and  the  like — and  those  which  after 
their  creation  by  private  committees,  have  been 
placed  under  the  administration  of  a  public  body, 
are  supported  in  part  by  the  body  which  estab- 
lished or  now  administers  them,  and  in  part  by 
the  state.  The  public  body  must  provide  the 
necessary  workshops  and  a  building  to  house 
the  pupils  or  must  be  responsible  for  placing  the 
apprentices  in  private  shops  and  lodging  them 
in  boarding  houses  or  families.  Its  resources  are 
subscriptions  and  contributions  from  official  and 
private  sources.  Any  further  funds  that  may  be 
necessary  are  provided  by  the  state  through  a 
subvention  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
which  is  paid  out  of  the  credit  voted  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  by  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  subvention  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  re-educational  institu- 
tions must  submit  for  his  approval  their  pro- 
jected budget,  their  program,  and  particulars  of 
their  organization.  They  must  give  among  other 
things  detailed  information  on  the  trades  which 
they  can  teach,  the  probable  number  of  their 
pupils,  their  system  of  instruction,  the  weekly 

"  Norman,  Sir  Henry.  The  treatment  and  training  of  dis- 
abled and  discharged  soldiers  in  France.    London,  1917,  p.  4. 
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teaching  schedules,  the  equipment  of  the  schools, 
the  length  of  apprenticeship,  probable  wages  at 
the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  the  degree 
and  kind  of  disability  compatible  with  the  trades 
taught. 

The  state  subvention  is  not  limited,  however, 
to  schools  established  or  administered  by  public 
bodies.  It  may  be  secured  by  schools  organized 
and  administered  by  societies  or  individuals.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  subvention,  such  schools  must 
present  a  statement  showing  their  program, 
organization,  resources,  and  probable  expenses. 
If  the  state  decides  to  grant  the  subvention,  the 
amount  is  made  to  depend  on  the  number  of 
pupils  and  the  social  and  economic  value  of  the 
work  undertaken. 

By  granting  a  subvention  the  state  does  not 
bind  itself  to  renew  the  grant  in  whole  or  in  part. 
By  accepting  such  a  grant,  however,  the  school 
is  bound  to  submit  to  government  inspection. 

The  schools  and  courses  organized  for  disabled 
men  by  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture receive  grants  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
schools.17 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  therefore,  through 
his  disposition  of  the  funds  voted  by  the  National 
Assembly  for  the  support  of  re-educational  in- 
stitutions, exercises  a  control  over  the  greater 
number  of  the  schools  for  disabled  men  in  France. 
It  is  true  that  an  Interministerial  Commission, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Ministries 
of  the  Interior,  War,  Navy,  Public  Instruction, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Finance, 
was  formed  in  April,  1915,  to  study  the  whole 
question  of  re-education  and  to  assign  Parlia- 
mentary funds,  but  in  actual  practice  this  Com- 
mission has  been  little  more  than  an  advisory 
board  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.18 

National  aid  to  the  mutiles  was  not,  however, 
completely  and  formally  centralized  in  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior.  The  Ministries  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  shared  in  the  work  by 
reason  of  their  control  over  the  technical  policies 

17  Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  i.    Paris,  1917,  pp.  7-8. 

18  Todd,  John  S.  A  report  on  how  France  returns  her 
soldiers  to  civilian  life,  in  A  merican  Journal  of  Care  for  Crip- 
ples, New  York,  1917,  v,  30. 


of  their  schools.  The  Minister  of  War,  through 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Medical 
Service,  was  concerned  in  the  re-education  of 
men  not  yet  discharged  from  the  army,  for  these 
men  were  still  nominally  soldiers.  The  Minister 
of  War  had,  also,  founded  a  placement  bureau. 
The  Ministry  of  Labor  participated  because  the 
placing  of  disabled  men  in  trades  was  obviously 
a  labor  question.19 

This  division  of  authority  resulted  often  in 
overlapping  or  conflicting  activities,  in  the  failure 
to  give  a  common  direction  to  the  work,  and  in  a 
waste  of  money  and  effort.20  To  prevent  the 
continuance  of  these  conditions  it  was  clearly 
necessary  to  combine  the  activities  of  the  differ- 
ent ministries  in  reference  to  disabled  soldiers 
into  some  central  coordinating  department.  It 
was  equally  clear  that  there  was  need  of  a  central 
board  or  bureau  to  unify  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  many  schools  that  had  sprung  up  during 
the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war.  Through  the 
efforts  of  these  schools  opportunities  for  re- 
education had  been  opened  to  disabled  soldiers 
in  nearly  every  district  in  France.  Many  of 
them  had  accomplished  remarkable  results.  But 
they  were  local  and  disparate  reactions  to  an 
emergency  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  uni- 
form system  of  re-education. 

The  National  Office 

With  this  need  of  coordination  in  mind,  the 
Ministers  of  War,  Labor,  and  the  Interior 
created  in  March,  1916,  by  an  interministerial 
decree,  the  Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes 
de  la  guerre.21  This  National  Office  comprises  a 
central  office  with  headquarters  at  Paris,  and  de- 
partmental offices  or  committees  located  in  the 
eighty  odd  departements,  or  administrative  dis- 
tricts of  France.  The  function  of  the  central 
office  is  to  coordinate  the  work  of  re-education 
all  over  the  country;  that  of  the  departmental 
offices  to  see  that  the  work  done  in  the  several 
departments  is  in  harmony  with  the  plans  of  the 
central  office  and  has  internal  unity.     The  ac- 

19  Norman,  Sir  Henry.  The  treatment  and  training  of 
disabled  and  discharged  soldiers  in  France.    London,  191 7,  p.  4. 

20  Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  1.    Paris,  1917,  pp.  3-4. 

J1  The  following  account  of  the  Office  national  des  mutiles 
el  riformes  de  la  guerre  is  based  on  its  Bulletin  No.  1,  Paris,  1917. 
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tivities  of  the  central  office  are  divided  among  a 
Committee  of  Administration,  a  Committee  of 
Re-education,  and  a  'Committee  of  Improve- 
ment', the  last  being  a  group  of  eminent  men 
and  women  connected  with  re-educational  work 
who  look  after  the  general  interests  of  the  mutiUs. 
The  Committee  of  Administration  is  made  up 
of  representatives  from  the  Ministries  of  War, 
Labor,  and  the  Interior — two  from  each  Min- 
istry. It  has  two  presidents,  the  Minister  of 
Labor  and  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Service  of  Health.  Serving  as  vice-presidents 
are  the  Director  of  Statistics,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Aid,  and  the  head  of  the 
Pension  Bureau. 

REGISTRY  OF  DISABLED  MEN 

As  a  basis  for  intelligent  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
mutilSs,  the  Committee  of  Administration  has 
undertaken  to  keep  a  registry  of  every  invalided 
soldier.  To  this  end  it  has  prepared  a  registra- 
tion blank  on  which  can  be  indicated  a  man's 
residence,  his  dependents,  his  civil  or  military 
status,  his  schooling,  the  nature  of  his  disability, 
his  former  occupation,  the  re-education,  if  any, 
that  he  has  received,  and  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment he  desires.  This  blank  is  filled  out  by  the 
Medical  Service  for  every  man  in  hospital  before 
he  leaves.  To  it  is  attached  a  card  of  'medical 
observation',  describing  his  prosthesis  if  he  has 
one,  his  functional  capacity,  and  his  aptitude 
for  vocational  re-education.  The  blank  and  the 
card  are  then  sent  back  to  the  National  Office. 
When  a  man  finds  employment,  a  placement  card 
describing  his  situation  completes  the  record. 
In  order  to  include  in  the  registry  men  who  were 
discharged  from  hospitals  before  this  system  was 
started,  the  National  Office  has  asked  the  prefects 
of  departments  to  see  that  the  disabled  men  in 
their  departments  fill  out  the  registration  blank 
and  return  it  to  the  Office.  The  Office  asks  also 
the  re-educational  schools  to  supply  facts  from 
their  records.  In  these  ways  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  obtain  some  information  about  every 
pensioned  soldier  listed  in  the  Journal  officiel. 

INVESTIGATION  AMONG  EMPLOYERS 

Along  with  this  registration  work,  the  Com- 
mittee has  gone  into  the  question  of  possible 


occupations  for  men  of  various  disabilities.  By 
means  of  extensive  inquiries  among  placement 
agencies,  labor  inspectors,  and  manufacturers,  it 
has  been  able  to  draw  up  tables  showing  on  the 
one  hand  the  occupations  open  to  men  with  all 
the  different  disabilities,  and  on  the  other  the 
disabilities  compatible  with  different  occupa- 
tions. The  investigation  brought  to  light  many 
cases  in  which  men  who  had  suffered  industrial 
accidents  were  earning  good  livings.  These  cases 
the  Committee  has  held  up  as  encouraging 
examples  to  the  victims  of  the  war. 

The  manufacturers  have  also  been  informed  of 
ways  in  which  they  may  help  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  soldiers.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
them  that  they  reserve  a  certain  number  of  places 
for  soldiers;  or,  if  the  work  in  their  shops  is 
unsuited  to  cripples,  that  they  introduce  the 
special  devices  which  have  been  invented  to 
adapt  machinery  to  men  of  various  disabilities. 
Large  industrial  concerns  are  asked  to  install 
special  workshops  in  which  war  cripples  can 
serve  an  apprenticeship  in  either  their  old  trade 
or  a  new  one. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  Re-education  Committee  of  the  National 
Office  is  a  continuation  of  the  old  Interminis- 
terial  Commission  and  has  the  same  duties; 
namely,  to  study  the  subject  of  re-education  in 
all  its  aspects  and  to  advise  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  the  matter  of  subventions.  In  order 
to  obtain  precise  information  about  the  work  of 
the  various  schools,  the  Committee  sent  out 
twice  in  19 16  a  questionnaire  asking  the  schools 
for  the  details  of  their  organization  and  accom- 
plishments. The  information  desired  covered 
the  following  points :  the  number  of  boarding  and 
day  scholars  in  the  school,  the  composition  of  its 
teaching  and  directing  staff,  the  machinery  and 
tools  used,  the  school's  financial  situation  (re- 
ceipts and  expenditures),  the  trades  taught,  the 
number  of  disabled  men  re-educated  during  the 
last  six  months,  the  number  of  days  of  attend- 
ance, the  list  of  men  placed  in  positions  on  the 
completion  of  their  course,  with  a  note  to  indi- 
cate whether  these  men  were  placed  in  their 
former  trade  or  in  a  new  one.  Analysis  of  these 
answers  has  given  the  National  Office  a  general 
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view  of  the  state  of  re-education  in  France.  A 
repetition  of  the  investigation  will  enable  the 
Office  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  will 
also  give  ideas  for  the  future.  It  will,  for  ex- 
ample, give  definite  facts  by  the  light  of  which 
the  Office  can  decide  whether  new  schools  should 
be  organized,  and  whether  a  certain  kind  of  in- 
stitution should  be  developed  at  the  expense  of 
another. 

The  Committee  of  Improvement  is  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Adminis- 
tration, of  certain  senators  and  deputies  who 
have  shown  their  interest  in  the  problem  of  the 
mutiles,  and  of  the  heads  of  prominent  aid 
societies  for  the  mutiles.  It  endeavors  to  im- 
prove the  legal  status  of  disabled  men  and  to 
secure  their  social  betterment. 

PROGRAM  FOR  CENTERS  OF  READAPTATION 

The  three  Committees  of  the  National  Office, 
united  in  a  general  session,  have  drawn  up  a 
plan  for  a  system  of  re-education  to  be  spread 
over  the  whole  of  France.  There  should  be,  they 
have  said,  in  every  important  part  of  France,  a 
'center  of  readaptation',  by  which  they  meant 
a  group  of  those  activities  by  which  wounded 
men  are  restored  to  functional  health  and  eco- 
nomic independence.  In  most  of  the  districts 
this  group  was  not  to  be  localized  in  one  town  or 
city,  but  was  to  be  distributed  over  several.  A 
complete  center  of  readaptation  should  comprise 
(a)  a  hospital,  or  hospitals,  of  physiotherapy, 
where  the  invalided  soldier  receives  his  functional 
re-education  and  finishes  his  treatment;  (b)  an 
institution  of  prosthetic  equipment,  where  arti- 
ficial limbs  are  made  and  distributed;  and  (c)  a 
school,  or  schools,  of  re-education,  where  there  is 
provided  agricultural,  commercial,  or  trade 
training.  The  Office  has  grouped  all  the  schools 
in  France  into  thirty  of  these  centers,  and  has 
defined  clearly  which  departments  should  be 
tributary  to  each  center.  In  practically  every 
case  each  center  includes  several  schools,  but  in 
a  number  of  instances  several  centers  depend 
upon  a  common  institution  of  prosthetic  equip- 
ment. It  is  recommended  that  the  number  of 
these  institutions  be  increased,  and  that  there 
be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  local 
prosthetic    workshops    for    repairs,    where    the 


mutilSs  can  have  their  appliances  repaired  or 
altered  with  little  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEES 

The  composition  and  functions  of  the  depart- 
mental and  local  committees  have  been  set  forth 
in  a  notice  issued  by  the  National  Office,  dated 
June  30,  1916.  In  general  the  committees  shall 
consist  of  representatives  of  different  civil  and 
military  administrations  and  certain  other  inter- 
ests. For  instance,  the  Minister  of  Labor  may  be 
represented  by  the  local  labor  inspector  and  by 
the  head  of  the  departmental  employment 
bureau;  the  Minister  of  War,  by  a  delegate  of 
the  general  in  command  of  the  regional  sub- 
division, by  an  officer  of  the  pension  bureau,  and 
by  an  army  medical  officer.  The  departments 
of  agriculture  and  education  will  be  similarly 
represented.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
are  to  be  chosen  from  medical  men,  employers' 
associations,  trade  unions,  insurance  societies, 
and  rural  credit  banks.  Members  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  prefect  of  the  department  and 
the  president  of  the  Committee  shall  be  the 
prefect,  or  a  person  delegated  by  him.  Existing 
departmental  committees  will  be  gradually  re- 
constituted to  represent  these  interests. 

The  first  task  of  the  departmental  committees 
is  to  see  that  each  wounded  soldier  receives  the 
training  of  which  he  is  in  need.  It  is  recognized 
that  each  man  should  be  offered  a  chance  to 
acquire  a  trade  suited  to  his  capacities,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  To  this  end 
representatives  of  the  committees  call  on  the  men 
in  hospitals  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  trade 
training.  If  the  visitors  are  men  of  the  same 
trade  as  the  injured  man,  they  can  often  con- 
vince him  of  the  possibilities  for  work  still  open 
to  him. 

A  second  task  for  the  departmental  committees 
is  to  investigate  the  labor  situation  in  order  to 
discover  which  trades  are  least  crowded,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  disabled  men  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  finding  employment. 

Each  departmental  committee  is  expected  to 
maintain  close  relations  with  the  re-educational 
school,  or  schools,  in  the  department.  If  no 
school  exists  in  the  department,  and  if  there  is 
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none  in  a  neighboring  department  which  can 
serve  the  purpose,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  organize  a  school.  The  National  Office  will 
inform  the  committee  of  what  cooperation  and 
support  in  organizing  the  school  it  can  expect 
from  the  state.  The  National  Office  recom- 
mends that  the  committee  try  to  make  it  possible 
for  men  to  begin  their  vocational  training  while 
they  are  receiving  functional  re-education. 

The  notice  issued  by  the  National  Office  states 
further  that  the  departmental  committee  should 
open  a  bureau  of  information  to  maimed  men  on 
the  subject  of  any  new  inventions  or  improve- 
ments of  existing  apparatus  which  come  to  its 
notice.  It  should  also  give  out  information  to 
help  men  to  understand  the  workings  of  any  laws 
from  which  they  might  benefit.  For  instance,  to 
to  the  man  who  decides  to  settle  on  the  land  it 
should  explain  the  system  of  rural  credits;  to  the 
town  workman,  the  laws  relative  to  cheap 
dwellings,  insurance,  and  workingmen's  pensions. 
Any  new  laws  passed  by  parliament  concerning 
the  mutiles  should  be  made  known  to  them. 
When  the  work  of  aiding  the  mutiles  in  a  de- 
partment is  too  extensive  for  a  single  committee 
there  should  be  organized  local  committees 
having  the  same  relationship  to  the  departmental 
committees  as  these  have  to  the  central  office. 

While  the  excellent  plans  for  an  adequate  and 
uniform  system  of  re-education  which  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  National  Office  have  not  all 
been  carried  into  effect,  they  show  what  French 
re-educational  experts  hope  to  accomplish,  and 
the  methods  they  consider  best  to  employ. 
Greater  authority  will  have  to  be  given  to  the 
National  Office  if  it  is  to  realize  its  program. 

No  mention  has  been  made  in  this  section  of 
the  placement  activities  of  either  the  central 
office  or  the  departmental  committees,  since  the 
subject  of  placement  is  to  be  considered  in  a  later 
section. 

Schools:    Methods  and  Organization 

METHODS  OF  PROVIDING  INSTRUCTION 

Almost  all  of  the  schools  in  France  are  board- 
ing-schools, and  comprise  workshops,  classrooms, 
dormitories,  and  dining-halls.  M.  Herriot,  acting 
On  the  principle  that  good  living  makes  men 
capable  of  good   work,   adopted   the  boarding 


school,  or  internal,  system  for  his  school  at  Lyons. 
A  majority  of  the  schools  afterwards  formed 
followed  his  example.  This  system  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
French  mutile.  The  arguments  in  its  favor  have 
been  summed  up  by  Dr.  Carle,  the  first  physi- 
cian-in-chief of  the  Lyons  schools,  as  follows: 
"The  advantages  are  incontestable.  It  affords  an 
opportunity  for  complete  supervision,  and  for 
influencing  the  pupils  morally  as  well  as  men- 
tally. It  assures  continuous  work  under  the 
same  masters.  It  makes  discipline  more  effective 
since  there  is  a  single  authority  over  the  men. 
Principles  of  hygiene  and  right  living  can  be 
inculcated,  and  a  better  chosen  diet  can  be  fur- 
nished than  is  supplied  in  any  workingmen's 
boarding-house.  Finally,  teachers  and  directors 
are  enabled  to  know  their  pupils  not  only  as 
workmen  but  as  men,  and  are  therefore  better 
able  to  help  them  through  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  of  the  early  period  of  training."22 

The  National  Institute  at  Saint-Maurice  and 
the  large  schools  at  Bordeaux,  Montpellier, 
Saint-Etienne,  and  Rouen  are  examples  of  the 
successful  working  of  this  system.  Organized  as 
internats,  such  schools  nevertheless  receive  as 
externes  men  living  in  the  town  and  in  the 
adjoining  convalescent  institutions.23 

The  comparatively  few  day  schools  which 
exist  are  largely  guild  schools  which  have  opened 
their  doors  to  disabled  men.24  Among  these  are 
the  workrooms  for  mutiles  organized  in  the  rue 
des  Epinettes  in  Paris  by  the  unions  of  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  and  the  special  courses  started  in 
their  own  school  for  apprentices  by  the  union  of 
jewelry  makers.  Some  other  schools  organized 
in  Paris  by  private  philanthropists  have  also 
chosen  to  be  purely  externats.  Mme.  David 
Weill's  school  for  woodworking  is  one,  and  the 
Ecole  Rachel  for  mechanics,  founded  by  M. 
Rosenthal,  is  another.26     These  schools  furnish 

22  Carle,  M.  Les  ecoles  professionnelles  de  blesses.  Lyon 
et  Paris,  1915,  p.  28. 

23  Bourrillon,  Maurice.  Comment  reeduquer  nos  invalides 
de  la  guerre.    Paris,  1916,  p.  97. 

24  Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  1.    Paris,  1917,  p.  159. 

25  Weill,  Mme.  David.  Les  mutiles  et  estropies  de  la  guerre 
dans  la  menuiserie  et  quelques  autres  industries  du  bois. 
Paris,  1917,  p.  3. 

ficole  Rachel.    Rapport.    191 7. 
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excellent  instruction,  but  they  are  unable  to 
supervise  the  living  conditions  or  habits  of  their 
pupils.  There  is  danger  under  these  circum- 
stances that  men  living  in  cheap  boarding-houses 
will  be  distracted  from  their  work  by  the  temp- 
tations of  the  town  and  will  become  irregular  in 
their  attendance  or  discontinue  their  training 
altogether.  Or  an  offer  of  employment  which 
promises  immediate  support  may  cause  them  to 
give  up  the  training  which  would  place  them 
eventually  in  a  much  better  situation.  Some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  day  school  are  nullified  when 
the  men  live  in  the  town  with  their  families.26 

A  third  type  of  school,  or  rather  a  third 
method  of  furnishing  instruction,  consists  in 
placing  men  as  apprentices  in  private  shops,  and 
in  providing  living  accommodations  for  them  in 
a  general  lodging  or  boarding  house.  A  lodging 
house  of  this  kind  is  maintained  in  Paris,  at  4  rue 
Rondelet,  as  an  annex  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Saint-Maurice,  for  the  benefit  of  men  who 
wish  to  learn  trades  not  taught  at  Saint-Maurice. 
Special  arrangements  are  made  by  the  National 
Institute  with  the  employers  in  order  to  assure 
to  the  apprentices  a  favorable  reception  and 
good  instruction.27  The  system  has  also  been 
established  at  Tours,  where  the  re-education 
work  was  organized  by  an  association  known  as 
the  Assistance  aux  convalescents  militaires.  Ex- 
cellent results  have  been  achieved  here  by  reason 
of  the  thorough  supervision  maintained  over  the 
apprentices  by  the  director  of  the  work.28 

There  also  exists  the  system  of  placing  men  as 
apprentices  in  private  shops  without  providing 
living  accommodations  for  them.  Aid  societies 
which  adopt  this  method  of  helping  men  to  learn 
a  trade  grant  them  a  daily  allowance  for  their 
maintenance  during  their  period  of  training.  The 
Federation  nationale  d 'assistance  aux  mutiles  and 
the  Aide  immediate  have  helped  men  in  this 
fashion.29 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  the 
apprenticeship  system  by  the  advocates  of  the 
schools.     Certain  advantages  in  the  system  are 

2e  Carle,  M.  Les  ecoles  professionnelles  de  blesses.  Lyon  et 
Paris,  1915,  p.  27. 

27  Bittard,  A.  L.    Les  ecoles  de  blesses.    Paris,  1916,  p.  108. 

28  Harper,  Grace  S.  Vocational  re-education  for  war 
cripples  in  France.    New  York,  1918,  pp.  59-60. 

29  Musee  Galliera.    Paris,  1916,  pp.  18,  24. 


conceded :  workshops  do  not  have  to  be  acquired 
and  fitted  up;  an  infinite  variety  of  trades  can  be 
taught;  there  is  immediate  placement;  and  the 
men  live  and  work  under  more  or  less  normal 
conditions.  But  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
disadvantages  outweigh  the  advantages;  that 
trade  training  can  be  profitable  to  disabled  men 
only  when  it  is  carried  on  in  a  regular  school. 
Unless  men  are  housed  in  an  institution,  there 
is  a  complete  absence  of  supervision  over  their 
habits  of  life.  Irregular  attendance  and  an  in- 
terrupted course  are  the  danger  here,  as  they  are 
in  a  day  school.  Furthermore,  men  placed  with 
private  employers  may  or  may  not  secure  good 
instruction.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  each 
one  of,  say,  a  hundred  men  placed  with  private 
employers  does  receive  the  proper  training  there 
must  be  a  very  complete  system  of  inspection  and 
control.  An  employer  or  foreman  may  have  good 
intentions  toward  an  apprentice  and  yet  not  take 
the  pains  to  arrange  the  man's  work  so  that  he 
will  learn  all  the  steps  of  the  trade  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  Or  an  apprentice  may  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  another  hand — cheap  labor  to 
be  used  for  all  he  is  worth.30 

PUPILS :    WHEN  AND  HOW  OBTAINED 

There  has  not  been  perfect  agreement  in  France 
as  to  when  a  man  should  begin  his  vocational  re- 
education. Should  the  re-education  schools 
accept  as  pupils  only  those  men  who  are  com- 
pletely cured  of  their  wounds  and  who  have 
either  received  their  discharge  from  the  army  or 
are  on  indefinite  leave  awaiting  their  discharge? 
Or  should  men  be  allowed  to  take  up  training 
during  their  convalescence,  while  they  are  in- 
mates of  a  military  hospital?  A  number  of  the 
schools  announced  definitely  at  first  that  they 
would  accept  as  pupils  only  men  who  were  cured. 
The  Ecole  Joffre,  the  Ecole  de  Tourvielle,  and 
the  schools  at  Saint-Etienne,  Rouen,  and  Mont- 
pellier,  among  others,  took  this  stand.31     Their 

s0  Carle  M.  Les  ecoles  professionnelles  de  blesses.  Lyon  et 
Paris,  1915,  pp.  22-26. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

Breuil,  J.  L'Ecole  professionnelle  des  blessfis  de  la  guerre 
a  Rouen.    Rouen,  1916.    p.  19. 

Jeanbrau,  Emile.  L'Ecole  professionnelle  des  blesses  de  la 
XVIe  region  a  Montpellier.    Montpellier,  1916,  p.  32. 

Ecole  professionnelle  des  blesses  militaires  du  departemen  t 
de  la  Loire.    Saint-Etienne,  1917,  p.  10. 
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guiding  principle  in  this  decision  was  their  belief 
that  a  man  cannot  devote  all  his  energies  to 
learning  a  trade  while  he  is  undergoing  treat- 
ment for  his  injuries.  Mme.  Weill,  in  a  report 
to  the  Inter-Allied  Conference,  expressed  her  fear 
that  men  who  start  work  at  a  trade  too  soon  will 
find  it  so  difficult  or  so  painful  that  they  will  give 
up  the  attempt  for  good.32  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Medical  Service,  as  has  been  seen,  has  an- 
nexed schools  to  hospitals  of  physiotherapy  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  start  their 
training  while  undergoing  the  final  stages  of 
their  treatment.  Existing  schools  utilized  for 
this  purpose  have,  therefore,  had  to  revise  their 
rulings.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  special- 
ists in  France,  among  them  Professor  Amar, 
Dr.  Bourrillon,  and  Dr.  Gourdon,  support  the 
government  in  its  belief  that  functional  and 
vocational  re-education  can  be  dovetailed.33  Co- 
operation between  hospital  and  school  has  from 
the  beginning  been  successfully  carried  out  at 
Saint-Maurice  and  in  the  schools  organized  by 
the  Union  des  colonies  etrangeres  at  the  Grand 
Palais  and  Maison-Blanche.  And  the  schools  at 
Montpellier  and  Bordeaux  since  their  annexation 
to  hospitals,  have  found  their  usefulness  in- 
creased.34 A  statement  is  found  in  a  recent  book 
on  the  Ecole  de  Tourvielle  by  its  director,  M. 
Gustave  Hirschfeld,  that  "it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  day  physiotherapy  will  be  installed  at 
Tourvielle,  as  the  combination  of  functional 
treatment  with  trade  training  has  everywhere 
yielded  good  results."  35 

According  to  present  French  opinion,  there 
are  very  great  advantages  to  the  men  themselves 
of  commencing  their  training  as  early  as  possible 
in  their  convalescence.  For  one  thing,  the  men 
are  set  to  work  and  made  interested  in  a  trade 

42  Conference  interalliee  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation 
professionnelle  et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides 
de  la  guerre.    Paris,  191 7,  p.  167. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  167. 

Bourrillon,  Maurice.  Comment  reeduquer  nos  invalides  de 
la  guerre.    Paris,  1916,  p.  93. 

Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reiormes  de  la  guerre.  Bulle- 
tin No.  1.    Paris,i9i7,  p.  S4- 

34  Gourdon,  J.  Rapport  general  sur  l'ecole  pratique  et 
normale  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles  et  estropies 
de  guerre  de  Bordeaux.    Bordeaux,  1917,  p.  7-8. 

Bulletin  de  l'ceuvre  des  mutiles  de  la  guerre  de  la  XVIe  region, 
1"  Octobre,  1916.    Montpellier,  1916,  p.  36. 

**  Hirschfeld,  Gustave.    Tourvielle.     Lyon,  1917,  p.  72. 


before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  form  bad 
habits  of  idleness  and  intemperance.36  For 
another,  their  cure  is  often  hastened  by  the  lift  to 
their  spirits  and  the  exercise  of  their  muscles 
occasioned  by  the  work.37  Then,  too,  many 
more  men  can  be  induced  to  take  up  training  at 
this  stage  than  later  when  they  have  returned 
to  their  homes. 

Schools  which  take  only  discharged  soldiers 
have  found  it  difficult  to  get  men  to  embrace  the 
opportunities  offered.  A  few  schools,  as,  for 
instance,  the  famous  Lyons  schools,  which  have 
attained  a  great  reputation  throughout  the 
country,  may  have  a  waiting  list  of  applicants, 
but  in  general  the  schools  have  had  to  resort  to 
all  kinds  of  advertisements  in  order  to  obtain 
pupils.  They  have  used  advertisements  in  news- 
papers, notices  posted  in  hospitals,  handbills,  and 
postcards,  and  have  still  been  disappointed  in 
the  response.38  In  an  endeavor  to  increase  the 
schools'  sphere  of  usefulness,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  presents  to  each  man  discharged  from 
the  army  a  booklet  which  informs  him  of  the 
schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  to 
which  he  can  go  for  training,  and  urges  him  to 
take  advantage  of  one  of  them.  The  booklet 
contains  a  list  of  the  trades  taught  in  each  school 
and  the  average  wages  in  each  trade,  and  men 
are  told  exactly  what  steps  they  should  take  to 
secure  admission  to  any  desired  course.  Three 
photographs  in  the  booklet  show  maimed  men 
at  work.39 

In  order  to  reach  men  who  have  returned  to 
their  homes,  the  government  conducts  re- 
education propaganda  in  the  form  of  illustrated 
lectures,  moving  pictures,  and  posters.40  It  also 
urges  prefects  and  mayors  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  induce  men  to  take  up  training.  In  some 
of  the  departments  the  prefect  collects  from  the 

38  Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  1.     Paris,  191 7,  p.  51. 

37  Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle 
des  blesses.    Paris,  1917,  p.  193. 

38  Conference  interalliee  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation 
professionnelle  et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides 
de  la  guerre.    Paris,  1917,  p.  164. 

Qiuvre  nivernaise  des  mutiles  de  la  guerre.  Nevers,  1917, 
P-  13- 

38  Norman,  Sir  Henry.  The  treatment  and  training  of  dis- 
abled and  discharged  soldiers  in  France.  London,  1917, 
PP-  32-33- 

*«  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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mayors  of  the  different  communes  in  his  depart- 
ment the  lists  of  disabled  soldiers  and  their 
present  means  of  existence.  He  then  summons 
together  at  the  prefecture  those  who  could 
benefit  from  re-education,  and  explains  to  them 
what  opportunities  are  open  to  them.41 

In  spite  of  the  campaign  of  propaganda  and 
the  obvious  advantages  to  be  gained  from  trade 
training,  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
National  Office  showed  that  in  June,  1916,  the 
number  of  men  in  re-education  schools  was 
extremely  small  when  compared  with  the  number 
of  mutiles  incapable  of  resuming  their  former 
occupations.  Lack  of  facilities  for  re-education 
was  not  the  cause  of  this  situation,  for  the 
National  Office  further  reports  that  the  existing 
schools  could  take  care  of  all  the  demands  for 
training  that  might  be  made  on  them.42 

The  difficulty  lay  rather  with  the  men  them- 
selves. Many  men  refused  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  training  through  fear  that  if  their  earning 
capacity  were  increased,  their  pensions  would  be 
correspondingly  diminished.  Others  became  de- 
moralized by  the  adulation  and  pity  of  their 
family  and  friends,  and  thought  that  no  work 
should  be  expected  from  men  who  had  sacrificed 
so  much  for  their  country.  Still  others  looked 
forward  to  obtaining  a  small  place  with  the  gov- 
ernment, a  sinecure  in  which  they  could  putter 
comfortably  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  For  the 
widely  current  belief  that  re-education  would 
affect  a  man's  pension  there  was  absolutely  no 
foundation,  and  the  government  has  recently 
contradicted  it  in  public  announcements  by  the 
different  ministries  and  in  notices  to  disabled 
soldiers.  A  definite  statement  that  "in  no  case 
shall  the  amount  of  the  pension  be  reduced 
because  of  vocational  re-education  or  readapta- 
tion  to  work"  is  incorporated  in  the  Rameil  law, 
which  first  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
April,  1916,  and  finally  became  law  in  January, 
1918.43  Furthermore  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  ruled  that  the  final  adjustment  of  pension 

41  Conference  interallied  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation  pro- 
fessionnelle  et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides  de  la 
guerre.    Paris,  191 7,  p.  164. 

"Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  1.    Paris,  1917,  pp.  10,  22. 

"Journal  des  mutiles,  reformes,  et  victimes  de  la  guerre. 
Paris,  1918,  No.  50,  p.  2. 


claims  shall  be  effected  more  rapidly  for  men  in 
vocational  schools  than  for  any  others.44 
"*L  After  it  was  decreed  that  schools  should  be 
organized  in  connection  with  hospitals  of  physio- 
therapy and  prosthetic  equipment  and  that 
certain  existing  schools  should  be  annexed  to 
hospitals,  it  became  easier  for  those  schools  to 
recruit  their  pupils.  In  the  combined  centers, 
as  they  are  now  managed,  a  list  of  the  entrants  in 
the  hospitals  is  turned  over  to  the  director  of  the 
school.  The  director  then  calls  the  men  together, 
talks  with  them  in  a  friendly  way,  and  secures 
the  promise  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to 
take  up  some  course  of  training  suited  to  their 
tastes  and  abilities.  Often  those  who  hold  out 
have  their  resistance  overcome  by  the  example 
of  their  comrades.  Dr.  Kresser,  head  of  the 
school  at  Maison-Blanche,  writes:  "The  best 
recruiting  agency  for  the  schools  is  the  example 
of  the  man  who  works  at  a  trade  during  the  day 
and  who,  on  his  return  to  his  pavilion  in  the 
evening,  tells  his  companion  what  he  has  been 
doing  and  what  he  has  earned." 45  Men  in  hos- 
pital can  also  be  influenced  by  doctors  and 
nurses  and  by  the  visitors  delegated  by  the 
departmental  committees. 

As  proof  of  the  increased  usefulness  of  schools 
when  attached  to  hospitals,  Dr.  Gourdon,  who 
is  head  of  the  re-education  school  at  Bordeaux, 
states  that  at  its  beginning,  when  the  school 
received  only  discharged  soldiers,  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  men  to  whom  it  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  training  refused  to  avail  themselves  of 
it;  whereas  after  the  school  was  attached  to  the 
hospitals  of  physiotherapy  and  prosthetic  equip- 
ment in  the  city,  the  number  of  refusals  was 
reduced  in  two  months  to  six  per  cent.,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  zero.46  Testimony  to  the 
same  effect  is  supplied  by  M.  Chancrin,  in  his 
report  on  agricultural  re-education  contributed 
to  the  Inter-Allied  Conference.  The  National 
Agricultural  School  at  Grignon,  he  declares,  was 

"Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  1.    Paris,  191 7,  p.  167. 

«  Conference  interallied  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation  pro- 
fessionnelle  et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides  de  la 
guerre.    Paris,  1917.  P-  l64- 

46  Gourdon,  J.  Rapport  general  sur  1'ecole  pratique  et 
normale  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles  et  estropies 
de  guerre  de  Bordeaux.    Bordeaux,  191 7.  PP-  7_8- 
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able  to  render  really  valuable  service  only  after 
a  hospital  of  physiotherapy  was  installed  in  the 
vicinity  and  the  men  undergoing  treatment  there 
were  received  as  pupils.47 

When  men  in  hospital  who  are  taking  training 
in  an  annexed  school  have  completed  their  func- 
tional cure  or  received  their  prosthetic  appliance, 
they  are  recommended  for  discharge  from  the 
army.  They  can  then,  if  they  wish,  demand  to 
be  sent  to  their  homes,  in  which  case  their 
training  will  be  broken  off.  Or  they  can  ask  to 
be  sent  to  some  other  school  not  annexed  to  a 
hospital.  Or  they  can  remain  until  they  have 
finished  their  course.48 

SUPPORT  OF  MEN  DURING  TRAINING 

Before  men  are  recommended  for  discharge, 
they  are  of  course  still  soldiers  and  their  support 
is  borne  by  the  Ministry  of  War.  If  after  their 
recommendation  for  discharge  they  enter  or 
remain  at  a  re-education  school,  some  other 
agency  provides  their  maintenance. 

The  greater  number  of  the  large  schools  on  the 
internat  plan  furnish  instruction,  board,  and 
lodging,  and  usually  clothing  and  laundry  free 
of  charge.  No  deduction  is  made  from  a  man's 
pension  for  these  benefits,  but  if  instead  of  a 
pension,  he  is  drawing  the  temporary  allowance 
of  one  franc  seventy  centimes  a  day  granted  to 
men  awaiting  their  discharge  at  home,  he  has 
the  sum  of  one  franc  twenty  centimes  a  day 
deducted  from  his  allowance.49  This  would 
seem  to  be  an  injustice  to  men  the  settlement  of 
whose  pension  is  pending,  but  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  has  ruled  that  as  the  sum  is  granted 
for  maintenance  to  men  awaiting  their  discharge 
at  home  instead  of  in  a  hospital,  it  cannot  be 
given  to  men  who  are  being  supported  by  the 

"  Conference  interallied  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation  pro- 
fessionnelle  et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides  de  la 
guerre.    Paris,  1917,  p.  213. 

48  Journal  des  mulilis,  reformls,  el  blessls  de  guerre.  Paris, 
1916,  No.  13,  p.  5. 

*'  Hirschfeld,    Gustave.     Tourvielle.    Lyon,    1917,   p.   62. 

Jeanbrau,  Emile.  L'Ecole  professionnelle  des  blesses  de  la 
XVIe  region  a  Montpellier.    Montpellier,  1916,  p.  55. 

Bourrillon,  Maurice.  Comment  reeduquer  nos  invalides  de 
la  guerre.    Paris,  1916,  p.  96-97. 

OZuvre  nivernaise  des  mutiles  de  la  guerre.  Nevers,  1917, 
p.  8. 


state  in  a  re-education  school.50  As  soon  as  their 
pension  begins,  no  deduction  is  made  from  it  to 
defray  the  cost  of  their  training.  Up  to  that 
time  the  family  continues  to  draw  the  separation 
allowance.  Afterwards,  if  the  separation  allow- 
ance was  larger  than  the  pension,  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  added  to  the  pension  during 
the  man's  period  of  training.  The  length  of  the 
period  of  training  during  which  the  family  draws 
this  benefit  is  determined  by  the  departmental 
committee.61 

The  large  internat  schools  have  found  that  the 
average  cost  per  pupil  per  day  for  maintenance 
and  instruction  is  about  five  francs.52 

In  the  day  schools  instruction  is  free,  and  main- 
tenance is  usually  provided  by  one  of  the  large 
aid  societies,  such  as  the  Federation  nationale  or 
the  Aide  immediate.  No  deduction  is  made  from 
either  the  temporary  allowance  or  the  pension, 
and  the  society  grants  in  addition  three  francs  fifty 
centimes  or  four  francs  a  day.  It  holds  up  its  grant 
if  the  pupil  is  absent  from  school  without  cause.53 

The  present  scale  of  pensions  in  France  is  based 
on  an  old  law  dating  from  1831  and  is  admittedly 
inadequate  to  present-day  needs.  The  govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  deficiencies  of  the  pension 
system  and  has  brought  forward  a  bill  em- 
bodying a  comprehensive  scheme  of  revision,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  passage  of  the  bill 
has  been  delayed  and  it  is  still  under  considera- 
tion by  the  National  Assembly.  Under  the  old 
law  now  in  force  the  permanent  pension  of  a 
common  soldier  is  from  600  to  975  francs  a 
year,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  disability.54 

WAGES 

In  many  schools  wages  are  paid,  beginning 
with  fifty  centimes  or  one  franc  a  day  and  reach- 

10  Carle,  M.  Les  ecoles  professionnelles  de  blesses.  Lyon 
et  Paris,  1915,  p.  104. 

"  Journal  des  muliles,  riformes,  et  viclimes  de  la  guerre. 
Paris,  1918,  No.  50,  p.  2,  Loi  du  2  Janvier,  1918. 

a  Bourrillon,  Maurice.  Rapport  sur  l'institut  national  de 
Saint-Maurice,  1917,  p.  13. 

Deville,  A.  Rapport  sur  le  fonctionnement  de  l'ecole  de 
reeducation  de  la  place  du  Puits-de-1'Ermite.  Paris,  1916, 
p.  20. 

Hirschfeld,  Gustave.    Tourvielle.    Lyon,  1917,  p.  72. 

a  Musee  Galliera.    Paris,  1916,  pp.  18,  24. 

Ecole  Rachel.    Rapport,  1917,  p.  1. 

M  Harper,  Grace  S.  Vocational  re-education  for  war  crip- 
ples in  France.    New  York,  1918,  pp.  19-22. 
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ing  later  four  to  six  francs  a  day.  In  others  the 
product  of  the  workshop  is  sold  and  the  proceeds, 
less  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  are  divided 
among  the  workmen.65  This  is  the  case  at  Saint- 
Maurice,  where  a  half  of  the  sum  thus  earned  is 
paid  out  at  the  end  of  every  fortnight,  and  the 
other  half  saved  by  the  school  and  paid  to  the 
man  in  a  lump  sum  when  he  leaves.  At  Tour- 
vielle  the  value  of  the  labor  put  into  articles 
made  in  the  shops  is  paid  for  whether  the  articles 
are  sold  or  not,  the  money  being  divided  among 
the  workmen  at  the  end  of  every  month  accord- 
ing to  their  productive  capacity.  Men  are  en- 
couraged to  save  at  least  a  part  of  it  so  that  when 
they  leave  they  will  have  money  to  buy  needed 
tools  or  equipment. 

At  Saint-Claude,  in  the  school  for  diamond- 
cutters,  pupils  are  paid  two  francs  a  day  during 
the  first  month,  and  then  a  gradually  increasing 
sum  until  during  the  sixth  month  they  earn  four 
francs  a  day.  During  the  next  three  months 
they  receive  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  average 
wages  of  a  workman  outside,  and  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  months  full  wages,  less  fifty 
centimes  a  day  for  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school.  In  this  school,  however,  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  small  weekly  sum  for  their  board 
and  lodging.66  At  Saint-Etienne  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  work  done  in  the  shops  are  divided 
into  three  sums.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  goes  to 
the  school  for  the  upkeep  of  tools  and  equipment; 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  foremen  as  an  addi- 
tion to  their  salaries  and  to  encourage  them  to  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  the  shops ;  and  fifty 
per  cent,  is  divided  among  the  pupils.  Half  of 
the  pupil's  share  is  paid  to  him  in  cash,  and  half 
is  deposited  for  him  in  the  savings  bank  to  be 
drawn  only  when  he  leaves  the  school.67     At 

65  Bourrillon,  Maurice.  Comment  reeduquer  nos  invalides 
de  la  guerre.    Paris,  1916,  pp.  96-97. 

Weill,  Mme.  David.  Les  mutiles  et  estropies  de  la  guerre 
dans  la  menuiserie  et  quelques  autres  industries  du  bois.    Paris, 

1917.  P-  3- 

Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle 
des  blesses.    Paris,  1917,  p.  216. 

Breuil,  J.  L'Ecole  professionnelle  des  blesses  de  la  guerre 
a  Rouen.    Rouen,  1916,  pp.  18-22. 

Hirschfeld,  Gustave.    Tourvielle.    Lyon,  1917,  p.  62. 

■  Ecole  de  reeducation  professionnelle  diamantaire  des 
mutiles  de  la  guerre.    Saint-Claude,  1916.    [Announcement]. 

*'  Ecole  professionnelle  des  blesses  militaires  du  departe- 
ment  de  la  Loire.    Saint-Etienne,  1917,  p.  13. 


Tours,  where  there  is  carried  on  a  model  system 
of  apprenticeship  with  private  employers,  ap- 
prentices receive  from  the  employers  the  wages 
which  their  services  are  worth.  At  the  beginning 
the  pay  may  be  very  small,  but  it  is  eked  out  by 
a  small  monthly  allowance  from  the  association 
in  charge,  the  Assistance  aux  convalescents 
militaires,  which  adopts  this  method  of  encour- 
aging the  men  to  continue  the  work.  Without 
such  help  the  men  might  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  leaving  the  work  in  which  they  were  receiving 
valuable  training  for  more  immediately  re- 
munerative employment.  Men  who  receive 
from  their  employers  less  than  fifty  francs  a 
month  receive  for  the  first  six  months  twenty 
francs  from  the  association.  Half  of  this  sum  is 
paid  to  them  in  cash,  and  the  other  half  is  de- 
posited to  their  savings  account  and  can  be 
drawn  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship, 
when  they  may  wish  to  set  up  a  shop  of  their 
own.68 

DISCIPLINE 

The  matter  of  discipline  in  the  schools  seems 
to  be  very  simple.  It  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Jeanbrau,  the  first  head 
of  the  Montpellier  school:  "Every  pupil  whose 
conduct,  work,  or  attitude  of  mind  does  not  give 
satisfaction  is  sent  away.  There  are  no  punish- 
ments, and  there  should  be  none.  If  a  pupil 
could  commit  any  fault  and  give  a  bad  example 
to  others  at  the  price  of  a  mere  reprimand  or  of 
being  kept  in,  the  school  would  not  be  what  we 
want  it  to  be."  59  To  every  new  pupil  at  Mont- 
pellier the  attitude  of  the  school  authorities  is 
explained  as  follows:  "This  school  is  neither  a 
barracks  nor  a  college,  nor  a  workshop  of  the 
kind  you  have  known  in  the  past.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution established  by  philanthropists  to  teach 
disabled  men  how  to  earn  an  honorable  living. 
You  will  be  boarded,  lodged,  clothed,  and  in- 
structed, all  at  the  cost  of  the  institution.  If 
you  are  industrious  and  become  a  good  workman, 
we  will  try  to  find  a  position  for  you  or  help  you 
to  set  up  your  own  shop.  In  return  we  demand 
only  two  things:    that  you  work  industriously, 

"  Centre  de  reeducation  professionnelle  de  Tours.  Tours, 
pp.  12-13. 

68  Jeanbrau,  Emile.  L'Ecole  professionnelle  des  blesses  de 
la  XVIe  region  a  Montpellier.    Montpellier,  1916,  p.  57. 
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and  that  you  have  the  right  spirit.  If  a  man 
forgets  that  he  is  here  for  work,  he  must  go. 
Here  there  are  no  punishments.  You  are  not 
obliged  to  come;  we  are  not  obliged  to  take  you. 
If  we  are  not  satisfied  with  you  we  will  send  you 
away  and  give  your  place  to  some  more  earnest 
pupil.  But  if  you  do  your  best  we  will  aid  you 
with  all  the  means  in  our  power."  60 

This  is  the  principle  underlying  the  discipline 
in  practically  all  the  schools,  but  sometimes,  in 
order  not  to  do  a  man  an  injustice,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  give  him  a  warning,  and  then 
even  to  repeat  this  warning,  with  an  accompany- 
ing deprivation  of  leave.  The  schools  at  Lyons, 
at  Rouen,  and  at  Saint-Maurice,  among  others, 
report  that  they  use  these  measures.61  At  Saint- 
Maurice  there  is  an  additional  disciplinary 
measure.  For  drunkenness  men  are  deprived  of 
wine  at  their  meals.  In  describing  the  system  at 
Saint-Maurice,  Dr.  Bourrillon  says  that  the  only 
serious  obstacle  to  discipline  comes  from  alco- 
holism. 

At  Saint-Maurice  men  are  allowed  their 
liberty  every  evening  from  the  dinner  hour  until 
nine  o'clock,  and  all  day  on  Sundays.  At  the 
Fcole  Joffre  and  at  Tourvielle  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  grounds  except  on  Thursdays 
from  nine  to  one,  and  on  Sundays.  Other 
schools  have  similar  rulings. 

TEACHERS 

For  teachers  or  foremen  of  the  shops,  the  school 
authorities  give  preference  to  those  who  have  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  and, 
in  addition,  some  teaching  experience.  Thus  the 
director  chosen  for  the  shoemaking  shop  at 
Lyons  was  a  former  teacher  of  shoemaking  for 
the  Societe  de  secours  aux  apprentis  du  Rhone,  and 
had  been  for  many  years  the  superintendent  of  a 
factory.62  The  foreman  at  Rouen  was  an  expert 
shoemaker  who  had  been  a  teacher  at  the  voca- 

••  Ibid. 
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tional  school  at  Tourcoing.  He  was  a  refugee  at 
Rouen  when  he  was  engagr  I  for  the  work.63 
When  this  ideal  combination  of  teacher  and 
master  workman  could  not  be  secured,  schools 
have  usually  engaged  workmen  of  long  experi- 
ence in  their  trade.  Often  they  have  obtained 
these  by  applying  to  the  local  trade  unions. 
Maimed  and  crippled  men  who  have  mastered 
their  trade  in  spite  of  their  handicap  have  in 
several  cases  proved  inspiring  teachers.  A  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  the  work  depends,  says  Dr. 
Carle,  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher  or 
foreman.  He  should  be,  says  this  authority,  not 
only  an  expert  in  his  craft  but  one  who  can  make 
his  pupils  understand  and  love  it.64 

CURRICULUM 

There  are  in  France  large  schools  teaching  a 
variety  of  trades  and  smaller  schools  specializing 
in  one  trade  or  group  of  connected  trades.  In 
the  larger  schools  the  curriculum  is  usually 
divided  into  three  parts:  instruction  in  manual 
trades,  instruction  in  office  work,  and  general 
schooling.  The  manual  trades  most  often  taught 
are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  basketry,  harness- 
making  and  saddlery,  tinsmithing,  and  car- 
pentry.65 

These  trades  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  They  afford  a  good  living 
in  the  city  or  country;  they  do  not  require  ex- 
pensive equipment;  and  they  are  asked  for  by 
men  seeking  re-education.  That  they  are  good 
village  trades  is  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mutiles  were  before 
the  war  in  rural  occupations.68  In  order  not  to 
contribute  to  the  movement  cityward,  the 
schools  must  teach  these  men  trades  which  they 
can  practise  in  their  former  homes. 

Of  all  these  trades  shoemaking  is  the  most 
popular  with  the  men;  the  shoemaking  class  in 
practically  every  school  is  the  largest  among  the 
manual  trades.  The  director  of  the  school  at 
Tourvielle,  in  explanation  of  this  fact,  writes 

83  Breuil,  J.  L'Ecole  professionnelle  des  blesses  de  la  guerre 
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that  villagers  are  eager  to  learn  a  trade  which, 
when  eked  out  with  their  pension,  will  make 
them  independent  without  taking  all  their  time. 
They  like  to  be  able  to  set  up  their  shop  in  their 
house,  where  between  nailing  on  new  soles  they  can 
run  out  and  hoe  their  garden  or  their  grapevine. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  trades  mentioned, 
a  large  number  of  re-educational  schools  teach 
the  trade  of  mechanic,  and  many  teach  different 
branches  of  the  printing  industry — typography, 
lithography,  type-founding,  binding,  etc.  The 
manufacture  of  artificial  limbs  and  other  appli- 
ances— a  growing  industry  in  France — is  also 
considered  a  good  trade  for  disabled  men,  and 
several  schools  have  organized  shops  in  which 
men  can  learn  the  different  branches  of  the  work. 
Workers  in  wood,  iron,  and  leather  are  employed 
in  such  shops.  Other  trades  taught  are  brush- 
making,  chair-caning,  clock-making,  toy-making, 
paper-box-making,  welding,  forge  work,  founding, 
electric  wiring,  locksmithing,  engraving,  metal- 
turning,  wood-turning,  mould-making,  stucco 
work,  pottery,  carriage  painting,  varnishing, 
upholstery,  fur  work,  photography,  jewelry- 
making,  sabot  and  galoche-making,  stone-carv- 
ing, hairdressing,  dental  mechanics,  and  wireless 
telegraphy.  Certain  of  these  trades  have  been 
selected  for  the  mutiles  on  account  of  a  shortage 
of  workmen  in  the  trade,  due  to  the  large  numbers 
of  Germans  and  Austrians  formerly  employed; 
others  because  they  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
reduced  powers  of  disabled  men.  In  some  cases 
regional  demands  for  labor  have  had  an  influ- 
ence. Other  trades  have  been  chosen  because 
they  are  growing  industries  offering  many  oppor- 
tunities for  well-paid  employment.  Several  of 
the  schools  teach  in  their  own  workshops  as 
many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  different  trades.67 

Under  the  heading,  office  work,  may  be  grouped 
the  commercial  courses — bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy, and  typewriting — and  industrial  design. 
Much  is  written  in  France  about  the  shortage  of 
the  labor  supply  and  the  necessity  of  returning 
men  to  industry,  but  in  spite  of  these  recognized 
facts  large  numbers  of  workmen  are  being 
trained  by  the  re-educational  schools  for  office 
positions.  Hardly  a  school  in  France  except  the 
specialized   schools   is   without   its   commercial 

67  Ibid.,  pp.  168-184. 


courses.  In  these  courses,  moreover,  there  are 
generally  more  pupils  than  in  any  manual  trade, 
except  possibly  shoemaking.68  It  appears  that 
schools  have  opened  these  courses  in  answer  to 
the  great  demand  for  them  from  men  who  believe 
themselves  unfit  for  any  manual  work.  To 
become  a  clerk  is  the  great  ambition  of  most 
disabled  workmen. 

Industrial  design,  or  draughting,  is  not  so 
generally  taught  as  are  the  commercial  courses, 
but  it  is  found  in  the  curriculum  of  a  number  of 
schools.  At  Saint-Maurice,  where  draughting  is 
successfully  taught  to  variously  disabled  men, 
the  course  as  first  planned  included  three  kinds 
of  design — for  ornament,  for  machinery,  and 
for  building — but  later  ornament  was  dropped 
as  requiring  more  than  ordinary  artistic  ability.69 
At  the  city  and  departmental  school  in  Paris  the 
course  includes  design  for  furniture,  ironwork, 
building  construction,  architecture,  and  land- 
scape gardening.70 

School  subjects  are  often  included  in  the  com- 
mercial course  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  pre- 
liminary education.  Many  schools  require  the 
men  in  the  manual  trades  also  to  attend  classes 
in  school  subjects.  These  classes  are  usually 
held  for  one  hour  every  evening  after  dinner. 
The  illiterate  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  the  others  receive  instruction  in 
French,  history,  arithmetic,  hygiene,  geography, 
and  current  events.71 

Courses  preparing  for  a  teachers'  certificate 
are  given  in  a  few  schools.72 

88  Ibid.,  pp.  9-10. 
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Smaller  schools  teaching  only  one  trade  or 
group  of  trades  have  been  started  in  districts 
where  there  is  a  predominant  local  industry. 
Their  aim  is  to  give  men  the  training  which  will 
meet  the  labor  demands  of  the  vicinity.  Thus  at 
Oyonnax  men  are  taught  the  different  branches 
of  the  celluloid  industry,  so  that  they  can  go  into 
the  numerous  factories  which  make  celluloid 
articles."  At  Saint-Claude,  where  diamond 
cutting  is  an  important  industry  in  the  town  and 
surrounding  villages,  a  school  organized  for 
mutiles  teaches  diamond  cutting  only.74  Several 
national  trade  schools  already  established  before 
the  war  to  train  workmen  in  a  regional  industry 
are  now  teaching  their  specialty  to  disabled  men. 
Among  these  are  the  national  school  of  clock- 
making  at  Cluses  and  the  practical  industrial 
schools  at  Elbeuf  and  Roanne,  which  train  men 
in  the  textile  trades. 

In  Paris  some  special  schools  have  been  or- 
ganized by  trade  unions  and  some  by  employers. 
Novelty  jewelry-making,  for  example,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above,  is  taught  in  a  school 
managed  by  the  union  of  workmen  in  that  trade. 
Different  branches  of  mechanics  are  taught  at 
the  Ecole  Rachel,  Montrouge.  There  are  other 
special  schools  in  Paris  for  carpentry,  glass- 
blowing,  toy-making,  and  tapestry  weaving. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSES 

The  length  of  time  required  to  learn  a  trade 
in  French  re-educational  schools  varies  with  the 
trades  and  with  the  schools.  At  the  Ecole  Joffre 
and  the  Ecole  de  Tourvielle  in  Lyons  the  courses 
are  long,  for  the  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  turn 
out  thoroughly  trained  workmen  capable  of 
competing  with  sound  men  on  equal  terms.75 
Six  months  is  the  length  of  the  shortest  course 
offered  in  these  schools,  which  is  a  course  in 
beadwork  organized  for  badly  injured  men  in- 
capable of  vigorous  movements.  Eight  months 
are  ordinarily  required  for  bookkeeping,  radio- 
telegraphy,  and  galoche-making,  a  year  for  shoe- 
making,     fur    work,    horticulture,     paper-box- 

73  Ecole  d'apprentissage  pour  les  mutiles  de  la  guerre. 
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making,  and  binding,  and  eighteen  months  for 
tailoring,  cabinet-making,  toy-making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  limbs.76 

At  the  National  Institute  at  Saint-Maurice 
the  apprenticeship  is  shorter,  the  aim  here  being 
rather  to  fit  men  to  earn  a  living  wage  in  a  shop 
where  they  can  complete  their  knowledge 
through  practice  and  so  later  aspire  to  higher 
pay.  Bookkeeping  is  taught  in  three  months  at 
Saint-Maurice,  shoemaking  and  saddlery  in  eight 
months,  tinsmithing  in  five  months,  the  use  and 
repair  of  agricultural  machinery  in  five  months, 
and  industrial  design  in  one  year.77 

At  Rouen  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  not 
fixed.  The  direction  of  the  school  aims  to  pro- 
duce first-class  workmen  in  each  trade,  and  it 
leaves  the  foreman  of  each  shop  to  decide  when 
an  apprentice  has  acquired  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge and  skill.78 

Some  of  the  special  schools  require  a  long 
apprenticeship,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  pay  wages  approximating  an  outside 
workman's.  This  is  the  case  in  the  diamond- 
cutting  school  at  Saint-Claude,  where  the 
apprenticeship  lasts  one  year.79  At  the  Ecole 
nationale  d'horlogerie  at  Cluses  the  regular  course 
is  for  three  years,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mutiles  this  has  been  shortened  to  two  years.80 

At  the  Ecole  normale  et  pratique  of  Bordeaux, 
which  is  considered  a  model  school,  the  length  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  different  trades  is  as 
follows : 81 

Machinists  and  metal-turners,  ten  to  twelve  months. 
Locksmiths  and  forge-workers,  ten  to  twelve  months. 
Agricultural   machinery   and   automobiles,    five   to 
seven  months. 

Oxy-acetelene  welding,  four  to  five  months. 
Shoemaking,  six  to  nine  months. 
Sandal-making,  three  to  four  months. 
Pottery,  ten  to  twelve  months 
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Binding,  plain  and  artistic,  eight  to  ten  months. 
Gilding,  four  to  six  months. 
Paper-box-making,  four  to  six  months. 
Toy-making,  three  to  five  months. 
Tailoring,  ten  to  twelve  months. 
Musical  engraving,  six  to  eight  months. 
Basketry  and  caning,  five  to  eight  months. 
Industrial  design,  six  to  eight  months. 
Truck  gardening,  five  to  six  months. 
Bookkeeping,  nine  to  ten  months. 

VOCATIONAL  ADVICE 

The  larger  schools  offering  a  choice  of  trades 
must  usually  advise  their  pupils  as  to  what  trade 
to  take  up.  On  the  quality  of  the  advice  given 
depends,  according  to  Dr.  Bourrillon,  the  success 
of  a  school.82  French  re-educational  authorities 
generally  agree  that  good  advice  is  based  not 
only  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  a  man's  injury, 
but  also  on  his  age,  his  general  health  and  mus- 
cular strength,  his  native  intelligence  and  pre- 
vious education,  his  former  occupation  (in  order 
to  direct  him,  when  possible,  to  a  similar  trade), 
his  manual  dexterity,  and  his  inclinations.  In 
order  to  determine  a  man's  physical  condition, 
many  schools  subject  their  pupils  to  a  thorough 
examination  by  a  physician.  The  technical 
director  then  interviews  each  man  to  discover 
his  mental  capacities  and  tastes.  After  consul- 
tation between  the  physician  and  the  technical 
director,  the  man  is  directed  to  the  trade  best 
suited  to  him.  In  a  report  presented  to  the  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  last  spring,  Dr.  Carle  regrets 
that  some  schools,  owing  to  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  candidates,  are  tending  to  dispense  with 
an  examination  and  are  admitting  and  classifying 
pupils  on  their  mere  written  application.83 

Although  it  is  generally  admitted  that  men 
should  go  back  to  their  old  trade  whenever  their 
earning  capacity  has  not  been  seriously  reduced 
by  their  disability,  the  majority  of  men  in  re- 
education schools  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
learning  new  trades.  Most  men  who  can  over- 
come their  handicap  by  practice  do  not  attend  a 
school.  At  Bordeaux,  of  773  pupils  who  had 
passed  through  the  school,  twenty  per  cent,  had 
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readapted  themselves  to  their  former  trade.  In 
Mme.  Weill's  Atelier,  out  of  ninety-seven  pupils, 
twenty-five  were  there  for  readaptation.84 

French  authorities  do  not  believe  that  one  can 
lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  what  dis- 
abilities are  compatible  with  the  different  trades. 
They  have  found  that  too  much  depends  on  the 
individual's  determination  and  perseverance  and 
on  his  natural  ingenuity  in  adapting  himself  to 
his  disability  to  make  such  a  classification  pos- 
sible. In  general,  French  experience  has  proved 
that  a  man  who  has  lost  one  leg  can  take  up 
almost  any  trade  which  does  not  require  con- 
tinued standing,  and  that  there  are  numerous 
seated  occupations  for  men  who  have  lost  both 
legs. 

The  man  who  has  lost  an  arm  is  considered  a 
much  more  serious  problem.  Dr.  Bourrillon 
does  not  believe  that  one-armed  men  can  become 
proficient  enough  in  a  manual  trade  to  compete 
with  normal  workmen  and  favors  training  their 
intellectual  capacities.  The  manchots  at  Saint- 
Maurice  are,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  the  book- 
keeping and  stenography  classes  and  in  the 
section  for  industrial  design.85  In  the  schools  at 
Lyons,  also,  the  majority  of  one-armed  men  are 
being  trained  for  office  positions,  though  there 
are  a  considerable  number,  barred  from  such 
work  by  a  lack  of  schooling  or  intelligence,  who 
are  learning  a  trade  in  the  bindery  and  the  toy 
and  paper  box  shops.86  At  Tourvielle,  two  men 
with  arm  amputations  have  relearned  their  old 
trade  of  galoche-making,  a  trade  from  which  in 
principle  one-armed  men  are  debarred.  One  man 
there  who  has  lost  an  arm  has  learned  wireless.87 

At  Montpellier,  men  with  their  right  or  left 
forearm  amputated  have  been  taught  to  do  wood 
and  metal  lathe  work  and  mechanical  fitting, 
and  men  with  ankylosed  or  paralyzed  arms  have 

84  Gourdon,  J.  Rapport  general  sur  l'ecole  pratique  et 
normale  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles  et  estropies 
de  guerre  de  Bordeaux.    Bordeaux,  191 7.  P-  27. 

Weill,  Mme.David.  Les  mutiles  et  estropies  de  la  guerre 
dans  la  menuiserie  et  quelques  autres  industries  du  bois. 
Paris,  191 7,  p.  5. 

85  Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle 
des  blesses.    Paris,  1917.  PP-  39~43- 

Bourrillon,   Maurice.      Rapport  sur  l'institut   national   a 

Saint-Maurice.    1917,  pp.  14-28. 

88  Baseque,  A.  Rapport  sur  l'Ecole  Joffre.    1917- 

«' Hirschfeld,  Gustave.     Tourvielle.     Lyon,  1917.  PP-  83, 

92,  108. 
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learned  tailoring  and  shoemaking.  Several  men 
with  severely  injured  or  amputated  arms  have 
become  successful  draughtsmen.88  In  the  work- 
shops for  artificial  limbs  at  Bordeaux,  a  man  who 
has  lost  an  arm  below  the  elbow  earns  a  normal 
wage  as  a  filer;  another  whose  arm  has  been 
disarticulated  at  the  shoulder  is  running  a  band 
saw  in  the  toyshop;  and  men  with  various  kinds 
of  arm  amputations  are  learning  the  potter's 
trade.89  Mme.  Weill's  Atelier  readapts  to  their 
trade  former  carpenters  who  have  lost  an  arm 
if  their  stump  is  thirteen  centimeters  long,  i.  e., 
long  enough  to  permit  an  appliance  to  be  firmly 
attached  and  easily  used.  An  inexperienced  man 
who  has  lost  an  arm  is  not  encouraged  to  learn 
the  trade.  Men  with  an  arm  disarticulated  at 
the  shoulder  are  here  taught  French  varnishing.90 
Work  with  a  lathe  and  band  saw,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  several  schools,  yields  a  good  return  to 
one-armed  men.91 

Agricultural  Re-education 

The  great  shortage  of  agricultural  labor, 
which  threatens  to  be  a  serious  problem  in  France 
even  after  the  demobilization  of  the  armies, 
makes  it  important  to  return  every  wounded 
peasant  to  his  old  surroundings  and  work.  That 
disabled  men,  even  men  who  have  suffered  an 
amputation,  are  capable  of  doing  agricultural 
work  has  been  demonstrated  many  times.  Ex- 
periments have  proved  that  a  man  who  has  lost 
an  arm  or  a  leg  can,  when  provided  with  the 
proper  prosthetic  appliance,  dig,  plow,  and  reap 
with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency.92  As  the  disabled 
farm  worker  is,  however,  usually  convinced  that 
he  is  unfit  for  his  old  tasks,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  him  what  he  can  do  with  his  appliance,  and 

88  Jeanbrau,  Emile.  L'Ecole  professionnelle  des  blesses  de 
la  XVIe  region  a  Montpelller.    Montpellier,  1916,  p.  44. 

*•  Gourdon,  J.  Rapport  general  sur  l'ecole  pratique  et 
normale  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles  et  estropies 
de  guerre  de  Bordeaux.    Bordeaux,  1917,  pp.  45-47. 

»o  Weill,  Mme.  David.  Les  mutiles  et  estropies  de  la  guerre 
dans  la  menuiserie  et  quelques  autres  industries  du  bois. 
Paris,  191 7,  pp.  7-10. 

91  Conference  interallied  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation  pro- 
fessionnelle et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides  de  la 
guerre.    Paris,  1917,  p.  117. 

n  Hirschfeld,  Gustave.    Tourvielle.    Lyon,  1917,  p.  113. 


to  give  him  a  short  course  of  training  in  adapting 
himself  to  his  disability. 

In  order  to  provide  this  training  for  disabled 
men,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  as  was  stated 
above,  organized  courses  and  sections  for  mutiles 
in  the  existing  agricultural  schools.  The  Federa- 
tion nationale  d'assistance  aux  mutiles  also  pro- 
vides agricultural  re-education  in  two  schools, 
and  the  Union  des  colonies  Strangles  has  estab- 
lished a  very  ambitious  school  for  agricultural 
training  at  Juvisy,  twenty  miles  from  Paris.93 
Horticulture  is  taught  at  the  Ecole  de  Tourvielle 
and  truck  gardening  at  Bordeaux. 

DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING  PUPILS 

In  April,  1917,  twenty-one  schools  under  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  had  opened  re-education 
courses  for  disabled  men,  but  their  accomplish- 
ment in  the  way  of  re-educated  men  was  not 
large.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty  wounded  men 
at  that  date  had  gone  through  these  schools; 
381  were  taking  courses.94  The  cause  of  these 
small  numbers  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  pupils  encountered  by  all  the  schools 
not  connected  with  hospitals.  The  agricultural 
school  at  l'Oisellerie  (Charente)  reported  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  October,  1916,  that 
it  had  only  one  pupil,  in  spite  of  an  active  propa- 
ganda carried  on  by  the  teachers  of  the  school 
and  by  the  departmental  association  for  aiding 
the  mutiles.95  In  the  dairying  school  at  Mami- 
rolle  (Doubs)  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  there  was 
also  only  one  mutile,  with  two  others  expected. 
Yet  notices  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
school  had  been  sent  to  all  the  convalescent 
depots.96  The  director  of  the  dairying  school  at 
Aurillac  writes:  "To  expect  that  the  director  of 
a  school  situated  far  from  the  great  convalescent 
centers  can  obtain  pupils  for  his  school  is  a  wild 

93  Federation  nationale  d'assistance  aux  mutiles.  Notice. 
January  1,  1917,  pp.  3-4. 

Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle 
des  blesses.    Paris,  1917,  p.  212. 

94  Conference  interallied  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation  pro- 
fessionnelle et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides  de 
la  guerre.    Paris,  191 7,  p.  213. 

98  Baillarge,  E.  Ecole  d'agriculture  de  la  Charente.  Rap- 
port, 1916. 

96  Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle 
des  blesses.    Paris,  1917,  p.  154. 
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dream.  Men  must  be  sent  to  the  schools  from 
the  hospitals."97 

Peasants  who  have  received  their  discharge 
can,  it  seems,  be  persuaded  to  enter  agricultural 
schools  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Those 
who  were  independent  farmers  owning  or  leasing 
small  properties  have  only  one  thought — to 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  their  homes,  where 
no  doubt  their  head  and  hands  are  badly  needed. 
Those  who  were  farm  hands  often  wish  to  escape 
from  the  hard  work  of  the  farm  into  some  better- 
paid  city  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  which  draw 
their  pupils  from  hospitals,  such  as  those  at 
Ondes,  Grignon,  and  Beaulieu,  are  well  filled  and 
doing  an  excellent  work  in  returning  men  to 
the  land.98 

AGRICULTURAL  COURSES 

Most  of  the  schools  aim  to  do  more  for  the  men 
than  simply  to  teach  them  how  to  manage  their 
appliances  and  readapt  themselves  to  their  old 
work.  It  is  felt  that  more  men  will  be  tempted 
to  enter  the  schools  if  after  re-education  they 
have  the  prospect  of  becoming  something  better 
than  good  farm  servants.  Re-education  should, 
it  is  believed,  give  additional  knowledge  which 
will  more  than  compensate  a  man  for  his  dis- 
ability. The  general  agricultural  schools,  there- 
fore, give  a  course  in  scientific  farming  planned 
to  fit  men  to  become  superintendents  or  managers 
of  a  farm  for  others  or  for  themselves,  and  also 
courses  in  special  branches  of  farming  work,  such 
as  vine  culture,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  truck 
gardening,  bookkeeping,  etc.  Men  without  the 
capacity  for  an  executive  position  take  whatever 
special  course  will  give  them  the  knowledge  most 
valuable  in  their  region.  Some  schools  teach 
also  the  trades  with  which  a  farm  worker  or  farm 
owner  can  occupy  himself  during  the  winter  or 
during  bad  weather.  These  are  the  trades  of 
blacksmithing,  carpentry,  cooperage,  and  bas- 
ketry. The  courses  in  general  agriculture  last 
from  four  to  six  months;  the  courses  in  special 
subjects  from  two  to  four  months.99 

97  Conference  interallied  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation  pro- 
fessionnelle  et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides  de  la 
guerre.    Paris,  1917,  p.  214. 

,a  Ibid.,  p.  207. 

*•  Ibid.,  pp.  205-226. 


RURAL  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

If  after  taking  the  general  agricultural  course, 
a  man  feels  that  he  wants  to  manage  his  own 
farm,  he  can  acquire  a  piece  of  land  through  the 
rural  credit  system  which  operates  under  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  every  department  of 
France.  Under  this  system,  the  regional  rural 
credit  banks  (caisses  regionales  de  credit  agricole 
mutuel)  are  authorized  to  make  three  kinds  of 
loans — for  long,  short,  and  medium  terms.  On 
long  term  credit,  the  banks  can  lend  sums  up  to 
8,000  francs  for  the  acquisition  or  restoration  of 
small  farms.  These  loans  are  payable  in  fifteen 
years  with  interest  at  two  per  cent.  They  must 
be  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  by  a  lien  on  a  life 
insurance  policy.  On  short  term  credit,  farmers 
can  obtain  as  an  advance  on  the  harvest  smaller 
sums  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  animals,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  help  and  their  rent.  These  loans 
are  made  at  a  moderate  interest  and  are  payable 
in  from  three  months  to  one  year.  On  medium 
term  credit,  farmers  can  obtain  loans  up  to  5,000 
francs.    They  are  payable  in  five  years.100 

FARM  MECHANICS 

Farm  mechanics,  or  the  use  and  repair  of 
tractors  and  other  agricultural  machinery,  is 
taught  in  a  number  of  the  schools,  and  probably 
even  greater  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  this  work 
in  the  future.  In  order  to  make  up  in  part  for 
the  alarming  shortage  of  hands,  the  government 
is  putting  forth  every  effort  to  turn  the  French 
peasant  from  his  old-fashioned  methods  of 
farming  and  to  induce  him  to  use  modern  labor- 
saving  machinery.  Large  numbers  of  tractors 
are  being  imported  from  America,  and  every 
machine  introduced  makes  a  demand  for  a  man 
who  can  run  and  repair  it. 

The  first  course  in  farm  mechanics  was  started 
by  Dr.  Bourrillon  at  the  National  Institute  at 
Saint-Maurice  when  that  school  was  organized 
in  April,  1915.  It  is  now  taught  in  eight  agri- 
cultural schools  in  the  provinces,  and  in  the 
Maison  du  soldat  du  XIII'  Arrondissement  in 
Paris.101  At  Saint-Maurice,  the  course  is  from 
five  to  six  months  long,  and  gives  to  the  pupils  a 

100  Ibid.,  p.  an. 

101  Ibid.,  p.  217. 
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thorough  understanding  of  the  gasoline  and  elec- 
tric motors  used  in  stationary  and  tractor  engines 
for  farm  use.  It  includes  some  turning,  forge 
work,  soldering,  etc.,  in  order  that  men  engaged 
to  run  such  machines  in  remote  country  districts 
shall  be  able  to  make  all  repairs  and  even  to  re- 
place parts  when  necessary.102  At  the  Maison 
du  soldat,  the  course  lasts  three  months;  at  Ondes 
two  months.  Inasmuch  as  the  wages  paid  to 
skilled  men  are  much  higher  than  those  which 
ordinary  farm  laborers  receive — equalling,  in- 
deed, those  in  city  industries — there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  recruiting  pupils  for  these  courses.103 

Dr.  Bourrillon  asserts  that  the  work  is  suitable 
for  men  with  lesser  disabilities  only.  It  should 
not  be  taught,  he  believes,  to  men  with  an  am- 
putated leg  or  arm,  since  it  requires  agility  in 
getting  on  and  off  the  machines  and  the  ability 
to  assemble  and  adjust  numerous  small  parts.104 
M.  Chancrin,  who  made  a  report  on  agricultural 
re-education  to  the  Inter-Allied  Conference,  says 
that  the  driver  of  a  tractor  may  have  lost  a  leg 
below  the  knee,  or  a  forearm,  if  the  elbow  and 
shoulder  joints  are  normal.105 

Graduates  of  the  course  at  Saint-Maurice  have 
in  some  cases  been  placed  directly  with  farmers. 
In  other  cases,  they  have  been  placed  with  the 
companies  that  sell  the  machines,  usually  as 
demonstrators  that  accompany  the  machines  on 
their  delivery  to  the  purchaser.106 

Placement 

PLACEMENT  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

Disabled  men  who  have  attended  a  re-educa- 
tion school  are  easily  placed  in  good  positions  by 
the  school  itself.  Dr.  Bourrillon  of  the  National 
Institute  reports:  "We  receive,  in  all  trades, 
more  demands  from  employers  than  we  can  fill," 
and  "in  the  majority  of  cases  our  pupils  have 

102  Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle 
des  blesses.    Paris,  1917,  p.  173. 

1M  Conference  interalliee  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation  pro- 
fessionnelle et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides  de 
la  guerre.    Paris,  1917,  p.  217. 

104  Bourrillon,  Maurice.  Comment  reeduquer  nos  invalides 
de  la  guerre.    Paris,  1916,  p.  126. 

106  Conference  interalliee  pour  l'etude  de  la  reeducation  pro- 
fessionnelle et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides  de  la 
guerre.    Paris,  1917,  p.  217. 

io«  Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle 
des  blesses.    Paris,  1917,  p.  180. 


secured  positions  superior  to  those  they  occupied 
before  the  war." 107  Statements  to  the  same  effect 
are  found  in  the  reports  of  the  directors  of  other 
schools.  Many  schools  have  organized  a  place- 
ment service  in  connection  with  their  other  work. 
Schools  which  do  not  wish  to  take  on  this  extra 
work  notify  the  local  employment  bureaus  of 
the  men  who  are  about  to  finish  their  training  and 
of  the  kind  of  places  they  will  want. 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  BUREAUS 

The  large  proportion  of  discharged  soldiers 
who  have  not  passed  through  re-educational 
schools  are  placed  by  various  public  and  private 
employment  bureaus.  Owing  to  the  great  scar- 
city of  labor  in  France,  workmen,  trained  or  un- 
trained, have  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
work.108  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  large 
numbers  were  helped  by  the  two  great  societies 
for  aiding  the  mutiles,  Aide  immediate  aux  in- 
valides et  reformis  de  la  guerre,  and  the  Federation 
nationale  d 'assistance  aux  mutiles,109  but  adequate 
placement  machinery  has  now  been  provided  by 
the  government  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
future  less  work  of  this  kind  will  be  done  by 
private  societies.  Both  the  Minister  of  Labor 
and  the  Minister  of  War  have  made  it  their 
business  to  organize  placement  bureaus. 

The  Minister  of  Labor,  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  requested  the  prefect  of  each  depart- 
ment to  establish  a  system  of  employment 
bureaus  in  his  department,  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing these  bureaus  to  be  borne  by  the  Minister 
of  Labor.110  Later  instructions  (dated  February 
10,  1916)  stated  that  existing  public  bureaus 
were  to  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible,  and  that 
the  placement  of  disabled  men  should  not  be 
separated  from  that  of  normal  workmen.  The 
effect  of  such  a  separation  would  be,  wrote  the 
Minister  of  Labor,  a  lowering  of  the  wages  of  the 

107  Bourrillon,  Maurice.  Comment  reeduquer  nos  invalides 
de  la  guerre.    Paris,  1916,  pp.  111-112. 

108  Todd,  John  L.  A  report  on  how  France  returns  her 
soldiers  to  civilian  life,  in  American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples, 
New  York,  1917,  v,  21. 

108  Formation  professionnelle.    I5e  annee,  No.  1,  p.  73. 

Federation  nationale  d'assistance  aux  mutiles.  Bulletin 
No.  1,  1917,  p.  7. 

110  Todd,  John  L.  A  report  on  how  France  returns  her  sol- 
diers to  civilian  life,  in  American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples, 
New  York,  1917,  v,  p.  23. 
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disabled, difficulties  in  their  relations  with  normal 
workmen,  differences  between  manufacturers  em- 
ploying normal  workmen  and  those  employing 
the  disabled,  and  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
disabled  in  a  small  number  of  trades  or  industrial 
concerns.  The  Minister  of  Labor  requested  fur- 
ther that  whenever  any  employment  bureau 
found  a  man  whose  earning  capacity  could  be 
increased  by  functional  or  vocational  re-educa- 
tion, it  should  notify  the  central  office.111 

The  system  of  employment  bureaus  now  oper- 
ating in  the  different  departments  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Labor  consists  of  mu- 
nicipal bureaus  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  a 
central  bureau  in  the  prefecture.  The  central 
bureau  acts  as  an  exchange  agency  for  the  others. 
A  main  office  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor  in  Paris 
is  the  coordinating  agency  for  them  all.112 

The  Minister  of  War,  for  his  part,  by  a  decree 
issued  February  29,  1916,  created  in  Paris  a 
national  placement  office  for  discharged  and  dis- 
abled soldiers.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  found 
it  was  necessary  to  decentralize  the  work,  and 
by  a  decree  issued  May  II,  1916,  he  ordered  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  office  in  each  of  the 
military  regions.11* 

An  applicant  at  the  national  placement  office 
fills  out  a  form,  thereby  giving  all  the  necessary 
information  about  himself.  This  form  he  then 
takes  to  the  medical  officer  in  attendance,  who 
examines  him,  and  fills  out  on  the  back  of  the 
form  a  complete  statement  of  his  physical  con- 
dition. The  form  is  then  passed  on  to  the  officer 
in  charge,  who  advises  the  man  in  regard  to  his 
future,  and  either  puts  him  in  communication 
with  a  vacancy  in  Paris  or  passes  him  on  to  the 
branch  bureau  in  his  native  district.  If  the  man 
is  incapable  of  work  without  re-education,  he  is 
strongly  urged  to  enter  one  of  the  schools.114 

COORDINATION  OF  PLACEMENT  THROUGH  THE 
NATIONAL  OFFICE 

When  the  Office  National  des  mutiles  et  reformes 
de  la  guerre  (described  in  a  preceding  section) 

111  Journal  Officiel,  1916,  p.  1347. 

111  Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  1.  Paris,  1917,  p.  35- 

118  Journal  Officiel,  1916,  pp.  1634,  4232. 

114  Norman,  Sir  Henry.  The  treatment  and  training  of  dis- 
abled and  discharged  soldiers  in  France.    London,  1917.  P-  29- 


was  established  by  a  joint  decree  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  War,  Labor,  and  the  Interior,  the  national 
placement  offices  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
War  and  the  various  placement  offices  attached 
to  the  Ministry  of  Labor  were  merged,  for 
the  purpose  of  joint  action,  in  the  National 
Office.115 

As  a  part  of  the  coordinating  work  for  which 
the  National  Office  was  created,  the  Office  has 
organized  a  valuable  system  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  employment  bureaus  operating 
throughout  the  country.  On  the  basis  of  reports 
transmitted  to  it  by  the  different  bureaus,  it 
publishes  every  month  an  Employment  Bulletin 
(Feuille  mensuelle  de  placements)  containing  a 
list  of  the  demands  for  work  that  have  not  been 
satisfied  and  the  positions  that  have  not  been 
filled  in  each  department.  Through  this  infor- 
mation, a  man  who  cannot  find  work  in  his  own 
department  or  an  employer  who  cannot  find  the 
man  he  wants  may  be  served  by  the  bureaus  in 
some  other  department.  The  Employment  Bul- 
letin publishes  also  a  list  of  the  positions  filled 
by  each  bureau,  with  an  indication  in  each  case 
of  the  disability  of  the  man  placed,  so  that  all 
may  know  what  disabilities  are  being  found  com- 
patible with  different  kinds  of  work. 

An  even  closer  coordination  has  been  effected 
by  the  National  Office  between  the  public  and 
private  employment  bureaus  of  Paris  and  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  For  them,  there  is 
prepared  in  the  departmental  placement  office,  a 
daily  bulletin,  which  is  distributed  before  two 
o'clock  every  afternoon  to  all  the  bureaus  par- 
ticipating in  the  service.  This  bulletin  contains 
a  list  of  the  positions  unfilled  by  the  bureaus 
where  they  were  filed,  a  list  of  the  positions  an- 
nounced vacant  in  preceding  bulletins  but  since 
filled,  and  a  list  of  those  to  which  applicants 
have  been  sent  and  which  are  possibly  no  longer 
vacant.  Any  office  which  receives  the  bulletin 
has,  therefore,  at  its  disposal,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  men  it  wishes  to  place  all  the  offers  of 
positions  recorded  in  the  different  employment 
bureaus  of  the  department.116 

"'Office  national  des  mutiles  et  rSformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  1.    Paris,  1917.  P-  35- 
lu  Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  PLACEMENT 

Instructions  on  the  subject  of  placement  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Labor  and  by  the  National 
Office  state  that  men  should  be,  whenever  pos- 
sible, replaced  in  their  old  trade  and  in  the  dis- 
trict where  they  lived  before  the  war.  The 
National  Office  has  announced  further  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
situations  in  which  applicants  are  placed  are 
suited  to  disabled  men.  The  employment  should 
be  stable,  not  seasonal,  and  working  and  living 
conditions  should  be  good.  Especially  to  be  dis- 
couraged is  the  tendency  to  place  men  in  any 
position  which  happens  to  turn  up  and  to  trust 
that  the  benevolence  of  the  employer  will  make 
up  for  the  workman's  incapacity.117 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  principle  which  should  govern  the  em- 
ployment of  tnutiUs.  In  a  report  to  the  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  by  the  head  of  the  central 
placement  office  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  the  permanent  inspector  of  the  Labor 
Bureau,  it  is  stated  that  "all  the  manufacturers 
from  whom  the  Labor  Bureau  has  collected  in- 
formation on  the  employment  of  disabled  men 
have  declared  that  re-educated  or  readapted 
mutiles  will  be  employed  under  normal  conditions 
and  that  the  work  they  do  at  home  or  in  the  shop 
will  be  paid  for  at  the  usual  rates."118 

LAWS  CONCERNING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
DISABLED  MEN 

Two  laws  have  been  passed  in  France  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  employment  for  disabled 
men.  The  law  of  April  17,  1916,  provides  that 
for  five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  certain 
government  positions  not  requiring  full  physical 
powers,  reserved  hitherto  to  non-commissioned 
officers  of  a  certain  length  of  service,  shall  be 
reserved  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  without 
regard  to  their  rank  or  length  of  service.  Fathers 
of  large  families  will  have  the  preference  for 
these  positions.  Furthermore,  the  law  provides 
that  government  administrations  and  industrial 
or  commercial  concerns  profiting  from  a  con- 

117  Ibid.,  p.  161. 

118  Conference  interallied  pour  l'fitude  de  la  reeducation 
professionnelle  et  des  questions  qui  interessent  les  invalides  de 
la  guerre.    Paris,  1017,  p.  251. 


cession,  monopoly,  or  subvention  from  the  state 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  out  a  list  of  positions 
not  reserved  by  the  old  law  which  might  be 
reserved  for  disabled  men.  In  future,  no  indus- 
trial or  commercial  enterprise  can  obtain  a  con- 
cession, monopoly,  or  subvention  from  the  gov- 
ernment except  on  condition  that  it  reserve  a 
certain  number  of  positions  to  disabled  soldiers. 
Succeeding  decrees  enumerated  the  classes  of 
disabilities  compatible  with  the  different  posi- 
tions and  stated  the  conditions  under  which  can- 
didates would  be  accepted.119 

Many  men  after  the  passage  of  this  law  had 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  step 
into  a  government  position.  The  facts  are,  how- 
ever, that  the  positions  are  far  too  few  to  satisfy 
all  the  aspirants  and  that  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  government  are  so  strict  as  to  debar  many 
of  them. 

The  National  Office  has  observed,  with  respect 
to  this  law,  that  by  admitting  to  reserved  posi- 
tions the  slightly  injured  men  who  could  easily 
find  employment  elsewhere,  the  law  is  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  most  severely  wounded. 
The  National  Office  has  also  expressed  regret 
that  in  the  classification  of  disabilities  compatible 
with  different  positions,  no  account  is  taken  of 
re-education.120 

The  law  of  November  25,  1916,  was  passed  to 
overcome  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  discriminate  against  disabled  men  on  account 
of  the  increased  cost  of  workmen's  compensation 
insurance.  It  could  not  be  disputed  that  disabled 
men  were  more  exposed  to  accidents  and  more 
liable  to  suffer  serious  consequences  from  them 
than  were  normal  workmen,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  insurance  companies  would  demand  higher 
premiums  when  disabled  men  in  large  numbers 
were  employed.  If  the  employer  should  be  asked 
to  bear  this  additional  burden,  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  refuse  to  employ  disabled 
workmen.121 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  new  law  provided 
that  when  a  disabled  soldier  met  with  an  indus- 
trial accident,  the  court  which  fixed  the  amount 

119  Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  1.    Paris,  1917,  pp.  143-144. 

"'Ibid.,  pp.  14-15. 

121  Jade,  Jean.  Les  accidents  du  travail  pendant  la  guerre. 
Paris,  1917,  pp.  153-154- 
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of  compensation  due  him  should  determine 
whether  the  accident  was  caused  by  his  previous 
disability  and  to  what  extent  the  permanent 
reduction  of  his  earning  capacity  following  his 
accident  was  due  to  his  disability.  If  the  acci- 
dent was  caused  exclusively  by  the  disability, 
the  employer  should  be  absolved  from  paying 
any  part  of  the  allotted  compensation;  if  the 
reduction  of  capacity  was  due  in  part  to  the 
previous  disability,  the  employer  should  be 
required  to  pay  only  that  part  of  the  compen- 
sation which  corresponded  to  the  actual  conse- 
quences of  the  accident.  The  compensation 
from  which  the  employer  was  thus  absolved 
should  be  paid  to  the  workman  by  the  state  out 
of  a  fund  raised  by  a  tax  on  employers  and  on 
insurance  companies.122 

Inasmuch  as  this  tax  is  levied  on  all  firms 
regardless  of  whether  they  employ  disabled  men 
or  not,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  any  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  cripples  on  the 
ground  of  the  greater  insurance  risks. 

Prosthetic  Appliances 

GOVERNMENT  PROCEDURE  TOWARD  MEN  NEEDING 
A  PROSTHETIC  APPLIANCE 

The  French  government  has  engaged  itself  to 
supply  every  maimed  and  crippled  soldier  with 
the  artificial  limb  or  other  appliance  suited  to  his 
needs.123  It  fits  and  distributes  all  appliances  in 
certain  institutions  of  prosthetic  equipment 
(centres  d'appareillage)  which  it  has  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  country — namely,  at 
Paris,  Rennes,  Bourges,  Nancy,  Lyons,  Bor- 
deaux, Clermont-Ferrand,  Marseilles,  and  Mont- 
pellier.  Men  who  have  suffered  an  amputation 
and  those  with  other  injuries  requiring  them  to 
wear  an  appliance  are  sent  from  the  hospital 
where  their  wounds  have  been  treated  to  the  in- 
stitution of  prosthetic  equipment  into  which  that 
hospital  empties  or  to  the  one  nearest  their  home. 
This  transfer  is  effected  as  soon  as  but  not  before 
their  wounds,  from  a  surgical  standpoint,  are 

m  Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre. 
Bulletin  No.  I.    Paris,  1917.  PP-  I46_I47- 

"•The  source  of  this  and  the  following  statements  with 
regard  to  prosthetic  appliances  is  the  Circulaire  du  Sous- 
secretariat  du  Service  de  Sante,  du  2  Juin,  1916,  Journal  des 
mutiles,  reformes,  et  blesses  de  guerre.  Paris,  1916,  No.  12, 
p.  4fT. 


completely  cured.  Men  sent  to  an  equipment 
institution  must  need  no  treatment  other  than 
functional  re-education,  which  can  be  supplied 
them  by  the  service  of  physiotherapy  attached 
to  the  institution. 

On  arrival  at  the  institution  of  prosthetic 
equipment,  men  are  subjected  to  a  thorough 
examination,  the  results  of  which  are  filed  in  a 
booklet.  For  amputation  cases,  the  booklet 
records  (i)  the  physical  condition  of  the  wounded 
man,  (2)  a  photograph  of  his  stump,  (3)  photo- 
graphs of  the  limb  above  the  amputation  and  of 
the  limb  on  the  other  side,  (4)  an  x-ray  photo- 
graph of  the  stump,  (5)  measurements,  (6)  a 
plaster  cast  of  the  stump,  and  (7)  the  functional 
value  of  the  stump.  For  men  without  an  ampu- 
tation but  with  injuries  requiring  an  appliance, 
the  booklet  records  (1)  the  physical  condition  of 
the  man,  (2)  an  electro-diagnosis  (if  the  injury  is 
of  the  nerves  or  muscles) ,  or  (3)  an  x-ray  photo- 
graph (if  the  injury  is  of  the  joints  or  bones),  (4) 
measurements,  (5)  a  plaster  cast  if  necessary,  and 
(6)  the  functional  value  of  the  limb.  On  the 
basis  of  these  facts,  an  artificial  limb  or  other 
appliance  is  ordered  made  to  measure  for 
each  man. 

APPLIANCES  SUPPLIED 

In  principle  the  choice  of  what  kind  of  an  ap- 
pliance a  man  shall  have  is  not  left  to  the  man 
himself,  but  is  decided  by  the  physician  in  charge 
of  the  equipment  service.  In  making  the  deci- 
sion, however,  the  physician  considers  as  far  as 
possible  the  man's  wishes  and  his  future  occupa- 
tion or  social  position. 

Every  man  receives  first  a  temporary  and  then 
a  permanent  appliance,  both  of  which  he  takes 
with  him  when  he  is  discharged.  It  is  expected 
that  the  temporary  appliance  will  be  used  in  after 
life  when  the  other  must  be  repaired.  The  man 
who  has  lost  a  leg  or  foot  receives  as  a  temporary 
appliance  either  a  wooden  peg  leg  or  an  ortho- 
pedic shoe,  and  as  a  permanent  appliance,  de- 
pending on  his  occupation,  either  an  articulated 
leg  or  an  articulated  peg  with  an  extra  foot  and 
leather  calf  for  best.  The  man  who  has  lost  both 
legs  at  the  thigh  may  choose  for  his  permanent 
appliance  either  two  articulated  pegs  or  two 
articulated  legs,  but  he  is  advised  to  take  the 
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former.  Extra  feet  are  not  given  with  these  as 
they  are  impracticable  for  double  amputations. 
When  an  orthopedic  shoe  is  assigned  to  a  man, 
he  receives  also  a  regular  shoe  for  the  other 
foot. 

For  arm  amputations  the  kind  of  appliance 
supplied  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  stump. 
If  a  man  has  a  stump  more  than  five  centimeters 
long,  he  receives  a  working  arm  with  ring,  hook, 
'universal  pincers',  or  other  similar  device  for 
holding  an  object,  and  in  addition  a  dress  fore- 
arm and  hand  of  wood.  Articulated  hands  are 
considered  a  luxury.  If  a  man  has  a  stump  less 
than  five  centimeters  long,  he  has  not  the  lever- 
age to  lift  a  working  arm,  and  he  receives  a  dress 
arm  only.  Men  who  have  lost  both  arms  are 
entitled  to  appliances  which  will  enable  them  to 
perform  the  necessary  acts  of  daily  life.  They 
are,  therefore,  allowed  one  or  two  articulated 
hands. 

Appliances  for  other  injuries  are  as  varied  as 
the  injuries.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
appliances  for  radial  and  sciatic  paralysis,  skull 
plates,  abdominal  belts,  thoracic  corsets,  etc. 

METHODS  OF  PROCURING  APPLIANCES 

The  government  procures  the  applicances 
which  it  gives  out  either  by  direct  manufacture  in 
workshops  attached  to  the  institutions  of  pros- 
thetic equipment  or  by  purchase  from  artificial 
limb  manufacturers,  whose  entire  output  it  can, 
when  necessary,  requisition.  Shops  in  which  the 
government  manufactures  its  own  appliances  are 
manned  in  some  places  by  mobilized  experts,  and 
in  others  by  disabled  men  learning  the  trade.  In 
the  shops  where  the  trade  is  being  taught  some 
mobilized  workmen  are  usually  employed  to- 
gether with  disabled  workmen  in  order  to  increase 
production. 

Models  for  all  appliances  furnished  by  the 
government  have  been  determined  by  an  Ortho- 
pedic Commission  (Commission  d'etudes  de  Vor- 
thopedie)  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  War.  This 
Commission  has  drawn  up  an  elaborate  book  of 
specifications  (cahier  de  charges)  giving  descrip- 
tions and  prices  for  each  type  of  appliance,  to 
which  specifications  all  articles  delivered  to  the 


government  by  private  manufacturers  must  con- 
form. A  committee  attached  to  each  institution 
of  equipment  inspects  the  factories  making  ap- 
pliances for  that  institution  to  see  that  the  work- 
manship and  the  materials  are  up  to  standard. 
On  their  delivery  to  the  institution  all  privately 
made  appliances  are  again  inspected  by  a  re- 
ceiving committee,  which  makes  sure  that  they 
conform  to  specifications  and  that  they  are  per- 
fectly fitted  to  the  men  for  whom  they  were 
ordered.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  the  fit,  a  man  must  wear  his  appliance 
eight  days  before  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

REPAIR  OF  APPLIANCES 

Not  only  has  the  government  engaged  to 
supply  every  man  with  the  appliance  he  needs, 
but  it  has  also  undertaken  to  repair  and  replace 
that  appliance  when  necessary  during  a  man's 
lifetime.  Official  announcements  have  stated 
that  any  man  who  needs  to  have  his  appliance 
repaired  or  replaced  should  send  it  collect  to  the 
institution  where  he  received  it.  The  needed 
reparation  will  then  be  made  at  the  government's 
expense.  If  the  man's  presence  at  the  institution 
is  judged  necessary,  he  will  receive  free  trans- 
portation. 

DIFFERENT  MODELS  USED 

The  articulated  legs  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment were  at  first  of  leather  braced  with  steel 
uprights,  but  they  were  disliked  by  the  mutiles 
because  of  their  weight,  and  now  legs  of  the 
American  type  of  hollowed  wood  are  being  more 
extensively  manufactured  and  distributed. 

Different  models  for  working  arms  have  been 
invented  at  the  various  government  workshops. 
Some  are  of  the  type  called  'universal  pincers'; 
others  are  variations  of  the  old-fashioned  ring 
and  hook;  others  are  special  devices  for  different 
trades.  The  'universal  pincers'  invented  by 
Professor  Amar,  the  head  of  the  Orthopedic 
Commission,  are  highly  thought  of.  In  these  the 
forearm  consists  of  a  strong  steel  rod  ending  at 
the  elbow  in  a  joint  which  permits  flexion  and 
rotation  and  at  the  wrist  in  a  ball  and  socket 
joint  to  which  is  attached  a  powerful  pair  of  jaws 
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or  pincers.  All  of  these  joints  may  be  fixed  in 
any  position.  When  desired  the  joints  can  be 
detached,  and  the  wooden  hand  supplied  by  the 
government  for  dress  wear  can  be  substituted  for 
them.124  Other  successful  models  for  'universal 
pincers'  are  the  PinceLumilre  made  at  Lyons  and 
the  Pince  Estor  made  at  Montpellier.125  Among 
improvements  on  the  old-fashioned  ring  and 
hook  are  the  Aubert  turning  ring  made  at  Lyons 
and  the  oscillating  hook,  called  the  'laborer's 
hand',  devised  by  Dr.  Boureau  of  Tours.126 

A  whole  series  of  hands  for  different  occupa- 
tions has  been  invented  by  Dr.  Boureau.  Be- 
sides the  laborer's  hand,  he  has  a  hand  for  a  vine- 
grower,  for  a  postman,  a  chair  caner,  a  leather 
cutter,  a  solderer,  a  plumber,  a  mechanic,  a  car- 
penter, a  packer,  a  jeweler,  a  priest,  and  a  driver 
of  animals  or  tractors.127  At  Tourvielle  are  made 
appliances  for  chair-caners,  brush-makers,  coop- 
ers, galoche- makers,  and  agriculturists;  at  Mont- 
pellier for  mechanics,  designers  and  engravers, 
wood-turners,  and  agriculturists;  at  Bordeaux 
for  mechanics,  forge-workers,  carpenters,  basket- 
makers,  etc.128 

Agriculturists  find  useful  working  arms  in  the 
toolholders  invented  by  M.  Jullien  of  Lyons, 
which  he  has  called  'V agriculteur'  and  'le  culti- 
vateur'.  The  first  consists  of  a  perforated  steel 
cylinder  open  at  one  end  to  receive  the  handle  of 
the  tool,  which  is  fastened  firmly  in  place  by  a 
screw  through  one  of  the  perforations.  The 
other  end  of  the  cylinder  is  attached  by  a  rotary 
joint  to  a  gimbal  joint,  which  is  itself  attached 
by  another  rotary  joint  to  the  covering  of  the 
stump.  By  means  of  this  system  of  articulation 
a  tool  guided  by  the  other  hand  can  be  moved  in 
any  plane  and  turned  on  any  axis.    In  the  second 

1M  Todd,  John  L.  A  report  on  how  France  returns  her 
soldiers  to  civilian  life,  in  American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples, 
New  York,  1917,  v,  11. 

121  Hirschfeld,  Gustave.    Tourvielle.    Lyon,  1917,  p.  78. 

126  Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle 
des  blesses.    Paris,  1917,  P-  II2- 
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128  Hirschfeld,  Gustave.    Tourvielle.    Lyon,  1917,  p.  81. 
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Jullien  tool-holder  the  cylinder  is  open  at  both 
ends,  so  that  the  handle  of  the  tool  can  be  pushed 
through  any  distance.129 

Other  practical  devices  for  farm  workers  are 
Dr.  Boureau's  hands  for  laborers  and  vine- 
growers,  the  Aubert  oscillating  ring  and  hook, 
and  an  arrangement  of  straps  worked  out  by  two 
Lyons  orthopedists  from  photographs  of  a  device 
used  at  Vienna.130  Farm  workers  with  a  leg  am- 
putated, whose  activities  would  be  hindered  by 
their  peg  sinking  into  soft  earth  or  plowed  ground, 
find  it  convenient  to  use  a  leg  turned  with  an 
enlarged  end  like  an  elephant's  foot,  or  to  have 
a  light  wooden  sandal  which  they  can  fasten  to 
the  end  of  their  peg.131 

Certain  other  devices  which  can  hardly  be 
called  prosthetic  appliances  have  been  found 
useful  in  some  trades.  Shoemakers  who  have 
lost  one  or  both  legs  use  a  short  padded  crutch 
under  their  knees.  They  have  found  that  they 
can  hold  their  work  more  firmly  when  their  knees 
are  supported  in  this  way  than  when  they  are 
wearing  a  peg  or  an  articulated  leg.  Harness- 
makers  and  saddlers  with  a  leg  amputated  at  the 
thigh  use  a  heavy  curving  sheet  of  metal  to 
extend  their  stump  so  that  they  can  hold  their 
work  by  pressing  their  one  knee  against  this 
metal.  This  device  was  invented  by  a  maimed 
saddler  and  is  now  made  and  used  at  Saint- 
Maurice.132  A  post-seat  which  makes  bench 
work  easier  for  a  man  who  has  lost  his  leg  at  the 
thigh  has  been  invented  at  Mme.  Weill's  school 
for  wood-workers.133  For  farm  workers  who  have 
lost  their  leg  at  the  thigh  there  has  been  devised 
a  mowing-machine  seat  with  an  extension  at  one 
side  of  the  front  to  support  the  stump;  and  for 
those  who  have  lost  an  arm,  a  mowing-machine 
seat  equipped  with  hooked  arms  to  hold  the 
reins.134 

129  Hirschfeld,  Gustave.  Tourvielle.  Lyon,  191 7,  pp. 
76,  116. 

130  Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  profession- 
nelle des  blesses.    Paris,  1917,  pp.  81-89. 

«i  Hirschfeld,  Gustave.     Tourvielle.     Lyon,  1917,  p.  114. 

182  Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle. 
Paris,  1917,  PP-  45-46. 

'»  Weill,  Mme.  David.  Les  mutiles  et  estropies  de  la  guerre 
dans  la  menuiserie  et  quelques  autres  industries  du  bois. 
Paris,  1917.    Drawings  in  appendix. 

134  Les  mutiles  aux  champs.    Paris,  1917,  PP-  53.  54- 
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APPENDIX  I 

LAW  OF  JANUARY  2,    I918,  CONCERNING  THE 
RE-EDUCATION  OF  DISABLED  SOLDIERS  ' 

Article  1.  Every  soldier  or  sailor  or  former 
soldier  or  sailor  disabled  by  wounds  received  in 
the  war  or  by  sickness  contracted  or  aggravated 
during  the  war  can  demand  his  enrolment  in  a 
school  of  vocational  re-education  with  the  object 
of  being  retrained  for  work  and  placed  in  em- 
ployment. 

His  demand  can  be  addressed  directly  to  a 
school  of  re-education  or  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department  where  he  resided  before  the  war,  or 
to  the  departmental  committee  for  disabled  and 
discharged  soldiers  of  that  department  or  to  the 
National  Office  for  disabled  and  discharged 
soldiers. 

Soldiers  undergoing  treatment  or  awaiting 
their  discharge  should  address  their  demand  to 
the  head  physician  of  the  hospital  where  they 
are  staying. 

Article  2.  The  National  Office  for  disabled  and 
discharged  soldiers,  which  is  here  declared  to  be 
a  public  organization  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labor,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
public  administrations  and  the  private  societies 
concerned  with  the  soldiers  mentioned  in  Article 
I.  Its  purpose  is  to  centralize  all  information 
about  the  work  of  the  said  administrations  and 
societies,  to  aid  and  facilitate  the  readaptation 
to  work  of  the  above-mentioned  soldiers,  to  study 
laws  and  rulings  which  can  be  interpreted  in 
their  favor  and  to  see  that  these  laws  are  ob- 
served, and  in  all  ways  to  assure  to  all  dis- 
charged and  disabled  soldiers  the  continued  aid 
due  them  from  a  grateful  nation. 

Article  3.  The  resources  of  the  National  Office 
for  disabled  and  discharged  soldiers  comprise: 

1.  The  annual  credit  assigned  to  the  budget  of  the 
Minister  of  Labor  under  the  special  heading,  'National 
Office  for  disabled  and  discharged  soldiers' ;  and  other 
subventions  which  may  be  granted  to  the  National 
Office  by  the  state,  the  departments,  and  the  communes. 

2.  Gifts  and  legacies  of  any  kind  and  from  any 
source  which  may  be  made  to  the  National  Office  as  a 
whole  or  to  any  particular  category  of  soldiers  among 
those  mentioned  in  Article  I.    Whenever  such  gifts  or 

1  Journal  des  mutiles,  riformls,  el  victimes  de  la  guerre. 
Paris,  1918,  No.  so,  p.  2. 


legacies  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  or 
former  soldiers  of  a  specified  region  they  shall  be 
divided  among  the  departmental  and  local  committees 
of  that  region. 

3.  All  other  resources  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
National  Office  by  law. 

Article  4.  In  the  event  of  the  abolishment  of 
the  National  Office  or  of  a  departmental  com- 
mittee, the  value  of  gifts  and  legacies  made  to 
the  Office  or  the  committee  shall  be  assigned  by 
a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  on  the 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Labor  to  public  organi- 
zations of  recognized  public  utility  which  are  in 
a  position  to  execute  the  intentions  of  the  donors. 

Article  5.  In  every  department  there  shall  be 
founded  departmental  and  local  committees  for 
disabled  and  discharged  soldiers.  A  decree  issued 
after  consultation  between  the  general  council  of 
the  department  and  the  National  Office  shall  fix 
the  districts  in  which  these  committees  shall  have 
control  and  the  number  of  their  members. 

These  committees  may  receive  subventions 
from  the  state,  from  departments,  and  from 
communes  and  also  gifts  and  legacies,  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  Article  910  of  the  civil 
code  concerning  organizations  of  public  utility. 

They  may  not,  however,  possess  other  build- 
ings than  those  required  for  their  meetings  or  for 
work  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers  mentioned  in 
Article  I. 

Article  6.  A  decree  issued  by  the  council  of 
Ministers  shall  determine  how  this  present  law 
shall  be  carried  into  effect,  namely: 

1.  What  shall  be  the  personnel  of  the  National  Office 
and  of  the  departmental  committees,  and  under  what 
conditions  private  societies  will  be  represented  in  these 
organizations. 

2.  Under  what  conditions  subventions  from  the  state 
shall  be  granted  to  departmental  committees  and  to  re- 
educational  institutions,  and  how  the  disposition  of 
these  subventions  shall  be  controlled. 

3.  What  papers  must  be  presented  to  departmental 
committees  by  the  soldiers  mentioned  in  Article  I,  who 
wish  to  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph 
in  Article  7. 

Article  7.  During  the  vocational  re-education 
of  a  soldier  whose  pension  is  pending,  his  family 
continues  to  draw  the  separation  allowance.  If 
a  man  is  drawing  his  pension,  and  if  the  twelfth 
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part  of  the  pension  is  less  than  the  monthly  sum 
previously  granted  to  the  family  as  a  separation 
allowance,  the  difference  will  be  paid  to  the 
family  during  the  man's  re-education. 

The  departmental  committee  determines  the 
length  of  the  period  of  training  during  which  the 
family  benefits  from  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  A  man  can  make  an  appeal 
to  the  National  Office  from  the  departmental 
committee's  decision  on  this  point.  He  must 
make  his  appeal  within  one  month  after  being 
informed  of  the  committee's  decision. 

Article  8.  In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  the 
pension  be  reduced  because  of  vocational  re- 
education or  readaptation  to  work. 

Article  p.  The  Minister  of  Labor  shall  present 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic  an  annual  report 
on  the  work  of  the  National  Office,  the  results 
obtained  by  vocational  re-education,  the  place- 
ment of  disabled  and  discharged  soldiers,  and 
the  distribution  of  state  funds. 

This  report  shall  be  published  in  the  Journal 
Officiel. 

APPENDIX  II 

LIST   OF   RE-EDUCATIONAL   SCHOOLS1 

Institut  national  professional  des  invalides  de  la  guerre, 

Saint-Maurice  (Seine). 
Ecole  speciale  des  mutiles  de  la  ville  de  Paris  et  du 

d£partement  de  la  Seine,  rue  et  place  du  Puits-de- 

l'Ermite,  Paris. 
L'Aide  immediate  aux  invalides  et  reformes  de  la  guerre 

(30  workshops  and  courses  receiving  support  from 

the  society),  325,  rue  Saint-Martin,  Paris. 
L'Art  et  la  Femme,  Lycee  Carnot,  Paris. 
L'Atelier,  5,  rue  de  la  Durance,  Paris. 
L' Atelier  des  soldats  mutiles  de  la  guerre  (Union  cen- 

trale  des  arts  decoratifs),   2,   avenue   Montespan, 

Paris. 
Les  blesses  au  travail,  154,   avenue  Champs-filysees, 

Paris. 
Chambre  syndicale  de  la  bijouterie,  joaillerie,  orfevrerie, 

2,  rue  de  la  Jussienne,  Paris. 
Chambre  syndicale  de  la  bijouterie  fantaisie,  25,  rue 

Chapon,  Paris.  , 

Chambre  syndicale  des  bourreliers-selliers,  3,  rue  de 

Lutece,  Paris. 
Chambre  syndicale  des  chausseurs,  5 1 ,  rue  des  Epinettes, 

Paris. 

'Office  national  des  mutiles  et  reformes  de  la  guerre.  Bulle- 
tin No.  I.     Paris,  1917,  pp.  26-34,  168-184. 


Comite  intersyndical  d'apprentissage  des  industries  du 

vehement,  51,  rue  des  Epinettes,  Paris. 
Soci6te  pour  le  d6veloppement  de  l'apprentissage  dans 

les  metiers  du  batiment,  51,  rue  des  Epinettes,  Paris. 
Ecoles  des  mutiles  de  la  Federation  nationale  d'assis- 

tance  aux  mutiles,  28,  quai  de  la  Rapee;  140,  avenue 

des  Champs-£lys6es,  Paris. 
Ecole  de  reeducation  des  m6caniciens  de  1' Ecole  dentaire 

francaise,  29,  boulevard  Saint-Martin,  Paris. 
Fondation  Marcel  Hirsch,  9,  rue  de  l'Eperon,  Paris. 
Annexe  de  l'lnstitut  national  de  Saint-Maurice,  H6tel- 

pension,  4,  rue  Rondelet,  Paris. 
Le  Jouet  lozerien,  4,  rue  Lavoisier,  Paris. 
Maison  du  soldat  du  XIII°  arrondissement,  47,  rue 

Jenner,  Paris. 
Ecoles  de  l'Union  des  colonies  etrangeres,  Grand  Palais, 

Paris;      Maison-Blanche,     Neuilly-sur-Marne;     28, 

quai  Debilly,  Paris;  Juvisy  (Seine). 
Ecole  Rachel,  140,  rue  de  Bagneux,  Montrouge  (Seine). 
Ecole  professionnelle  des  mutiles  de  la  guerre,  Oyonnax 

(Ain). 
Comite  departemental  des  Alpes-Maritimes,  Prefecture, 

Nice  (Alpes-Maritimes). 
Ecole  de  vannerie  de  l'Aide  aux  r6fugies,  14,  rue  Mas- 

s6na,  Nice  (Alpes-Maritimes). 
Ecole  de  reeducation  professionnelle,  Villa  Beauregard, 

Antibes  (Alpes-Maritimes). 
Ecole  de  reeducation  professionnelle,  Troyes  (Aube). 
Ecole  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles  et 

blesses  de  la  guerre.  2,  rue  Saint-Lambert,  Marseille. 
Ecole  departemental  de  la  reeducation  professionnelle 

des  blesses  et  mutiles  de  la  guerre,  La  Delivrande 

(Calvados). 
Ecole  de  vannerie  de  l'Aisne,  Pavillons-sous-Bois  (Seine). 
Ecole   professionnelle   de   reeducation  des   blesses  et 

mutiles,  Bourges  (Cher.). 
Centre  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles  de  la 

guerre,  9,  rue  Poitzmoguer,  Brest  (Finistere). 
Ecole  pour  la  reeducation  des  mutiles  de  la  guerre,  24, 

rue  Colbert,  Nimes  (Gard.). 
Ecole  departementale  professionnelle  des  mutiles,  4,  rue 

des  Recollets,  Toulouse  (Haute-Garonne). 
Ecole  pratique  et  normale  de  reeducation  professionnelle 

des  mutiles  et  estropies  de  la  guerre,  30,  rue  du  Hamel, 

Bordeaux  (Gironde). 
Ecole    professionnelle   de  blesses  de  la  XVI'  r6gion, 

Hopital  general,  Montpellier  (Herault). 
Centre  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles  et 

invalides  de  la  guerre,  Tours  (Indre-et-Loire). 
Ecole  de  reeducation  professionnelle  diamantaire  des 

mutiles  de  la  guerre,  Saint-Claude  (Jura). 
Ecole   professionnelle  pour  les  mutiles  de  la  guerre 

(pipiers),  Saint-Claude  (Jura). 
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ficole  professionnelle  des  blesses  militaires  de  la  Loire, 

17,  rue  Benoit-Malon,  Saint-fitienne  (Loire). 
CEuvre  orleanaise  de  reeducation  et  de  placement  de 

mutiles,  io,  rue  Chappon,  Orleans  (Loiret). 
Comite  de  l'Anjou  pour  les  mutiles  de  la  guerre.  Pre- 
fecture, Angers  (Marne-et- Loire). 
CEuvre  de  reeducation  des  mutiles  de  la  guerre,  Sous- 
prefecture,  Cherbourg  (Manche). 
ficole  de  reeducation  de  l'Association  lorraine  d'assis- 

tance  par  l'6ducation  professionnelle  et  le  travail  aux 

invalides  de  la  guerre,  Nancy  (Meurthe-et-Moselle). 
ficole  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles  de  la 

guerre,  rue  Jules-Simon,  Lorient  (Morbihan). 
Centre    de    reeducation    professionnelle    de    l'CEuvre 

nivernaise  des  mutiles  de  la  guerre,  5,  rue  du  Lycee, 

Nevers  (Nievre). 
ficole  professionnelle  des  mutiles,  Calais  (Pas-de-Calais), 
ficole  professionnelle  des  blesses  de  guerre,  rue  Sidoine- 

Appollinaire,  Clermont-Ferrand  (Puy-de-D6me). 
ficole  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles  de  la 

guerre,    IX,    rue    Raymond-Plante,    Pau    (Basses- 
Pyrenees). 
Centre  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles  de 

la  guerre,  Bayonne  (Basses- Pyrenees), 
ficole  Joffre,  41,  rue  Rachais,  Lyon, 
ficole  de  Tourvielle,  25,  chemin  de  Tourvielle,  Lyon, 
ficole  Gen6ral-Pau,  112,  cours  Gambetta,  Lyon. 
Association  professionnelle  du  Rh6ne,  Lyon. 
CEuvre  des  mutiles  de  la  guerre  de  Sa6ne-et-Loire, 

Macon  (Saone-et-Loire). 
Comite    departemental    d'aide    aux    soldats    mutiles 

sarthois,  Le  Mans  (Sarthe). 
ficole  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles,  rue 

Jean-Jacques-Rousseau,  Annecy  (Haute-Savoie). 
ficole  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  blesses  de  la 

guerre,  56,    rampe    Bouvreuil,    Rouen    (Seine-Infe- 

rieure). 
CEuvre   havraise   de    reeducation    professionnelle,    Le 

Havre  (Seine-Infeneure). 
CEuvre    tarnaise    de    reeducation   professionnelle   des 

mutiles  de  la  guerre,  Albi  (Tarn). 
Centre    de    reeducation    professionnelle     du     comite 

d'assistance  aux  invalides  et  mutiles  de  la  guerre, 

Limoges  (Haute- Vienne). 
Le  jouet  francais,  Limoges  (Haute- Vienne). 
ficole  Victor- Vassal,  Oran  (Alger), 
ficole  pratique  de  commerce  et  d'industrie,   Roanne 

(Loire), 
ficole  pratique  de  commerce  et  d'industrie,  Agen  (Lot- 

et-Garonne). 
ficole  nationale  d'arts  et  metiers,  Angers  (Marne-et- 

Loire). 
ficole  pratique  d'industrie,  Cherbourg  (Manche). 


ficole  de  commerce,  Boulogne-sur-Mer  (Pas-de-Calais), 
ficole   pratique   de   commerce  et  d'industrie,   Thiers 

(Puy-de-D6me). 
ficole  nationale  d'arts  et  metiers,   Cluny   (Sa6ne-et- 

Loire). 
ficole  nationale  d'horlogerie,  Cluses  (Haute-Savoie). 
ficole  pratique  d'industrie,  Elbeuf  (Seine-Inferieure). 
ficole  d'horticulture  (en  formation),  Antibes  (Alpes- 

Mari  times), 
ficole  pratique  d'agriculture,  Aurillac  (Cantal). 
ficole  pratique  d'agriculture,  L'Oisellerie  (Charente). 
ficole  professionnelle  de  laiterie,  Surge'res  (Charente- 

Inferieure). 
Station-ecole  de  distillerie,  tonnellerie  et  motoculture, 

Saintes  (Charente-Inferieure). 
Section  agricole  pour  mutiles,  Bourges  (Cher.), 
ficole  d'agriculture,  Chatillon-sur-Seine  (C6te-d'0r). 
ficole  pratique  d'agriculture,  Genouillac  (Creuse). 
ficole  nationale  de  laiterie,  Mamirolle  (Doubs). 
ficole  d'agriculture,  Plougastel  (Finistere). 
ficole  regionale  d'agriculture,  Ondes  (Haute-Garonne). 
Centre  departemental  de  reeducation  professionnelle 

agricole  de  Beaulieu,  Auch  (Gers). 
Ferme-6cole,  La  Hourre  (Gers). 
ficole  spedale  d'agriculture,  Blanquefort  (Gironde). 
ficole  pratique  d'agriculture,  La  Reole  (Gironde). 
ficole  nationale  d'agriculture,  Montpellier  (Herault). 
ficole  nationale  d'agriculture,  Rennes  (Ille-et-Vilaine). 
ficole  nationale  de  laiterie,  Poligny  (Jura), 
ficole    pratique    d'agriculture,    Grand-Jouan    (Loire- 

Inferieure). 
ficole  nationale  d'osiericulture  et  de  vannerie,  Fayl- 

Billot  (Haute-Marne). 
ficole  pratique  d'agriculture,  Tomblaine  (Meurthe-et- 
Moselle). 
Fruitiere-ecole,  Lannemezan  (Hautes- Pyrenees), 
ficole  pratique  d'agriculture,  ficully  (Rh6ne). 
Institut  agricole  des  mutiles:   ficole  Sander,  Limonest 

(Rh6ne). 
ficole    pratique    d'agriculture,    Fontaines    (Sa6ne-et- 

Loire). 
ficole    nationale    d'agriculture,    Contamines-sur-Arve 

(Haute-Savoie). 
ficole  spedale  d'agriculture,  Grugny  (Seine-fnferieure) 
ficole    nationale    d'horticulture,    Versailles    (Seine-et- 

Oise). 
ficole  nationale  d'agriculture,  Grignon  (Seine-et-Oise). 
Bergerie  nationale,  Rambouillet  (Seine-et-Oise). 
ficole  pratique  d'agriculture,  Gambais  (Seine-et-Oise). 
ficole  spedale  d'agriculture,  Noisy-le-Grand  (Seine-et- 
Oise). 
ficole  pratique  d'agriculture,  La  Brosse  (Yonne). 
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